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[January  29,  1870, 


A  NEW  POEM  BY  SWINBURNE. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  MONNA  LISA. 

DECAMBRON. 

HERE  is  no  woman  living  that  draws 
breath 

So  sad  as  I,  thou^  all  things  sadden  her, 
Tliere  is  not  one  upon  life’s  weariest  way 
Who  is  wear}’  as  I  am  weary  of  all  but 
death. 

Forward  when  I  look  as  looks  the  sunflower 
All  day  with  all  his  whole  soul  toward  the 
sun; 

While  in  the  sim’s  sight  I  make  moan  all  day, 
Aud  all  night  on  my  sleepless  maiden  bed 
Weep  and  call  out  on  death,  O  love,  and 
thee. 

That  thou  or  he  would  take  me  to  the  dead, 
And  know  not  what  thing  evil  I  hare  done 
That  life  should  lay  such  Heavy  hand  on  me. 

Alas,  Love,  what  is  this  thou  wouldst  with 
me? 

What  honor  shalt  thou  have  to  quench  my 
breath. 

Or  what  shall  my  heart  broken  profit  thee  ? 
0  Love,  0  great  god  Love,  vmat  have  I 
done, 

That  thou  shouldst  hunger  so  after  my 
death? 

My  heart  is  harmless  as  my  life’s  first  day : 
SMk  out  some  false  fair  woman,  and  plague 
her 

Till  her  tears  even  as  my  tears  fill  her  bed : 

I  am  the  least  flower  in  thy  flowery  way. 

But  till  my  time  be  come  that  I  be  dead 
Let  me  live  out  my  flower-time  in  the  sun 
Though  my  leaves  shut  before  the  sunflower. 

O  Love,  Love,  Love,  the  kingly  sunflower ! 
Shall  he  the  sun  hath  looked  on  look  on  me. 
That  live  down  here  in  shade,  out  of  the  sun. 
Here  living  in  the  sorrow  and  shadow  of 
death? 

Shall  he  that  feeds  his  heart  full  of  the  day 
Care  to  give  mine  eyes  light,  or  my  lips 
brea^  ? 

Because  she  loves  him  shall  my  lord  love  her 
Who  is  as  a  worm  in  my  lord’s  kingly  way  ? 

I  shall  not  see  him  or  know  him  mive  or 
dead; 

But  thou,  1  know  thee,  O  Love,  and  pray  to 
thee 

That  in  brief  while  my  brief  life-days  be 
done. 

And  the  worm  quickly  make  my  marriage- 
bed. 

For  underground  there  is  no  sleepless  bed, 
But  here  since  I  beheld  my  sunflower 
These  eyes  have  slept  not,  seeing  all  night 
and  day 

His  sun-like  eyes,  and  face  fironting  the  sun. 
Wherefore  if  an}'where  be  any  death, 

1  would  fain  find  and  fold  him  fast  to  me. 
That  I  may  sleep  with  the  world’s  eldest  dead. 
With  her  that  died  seven  centuries  since, 
and  her 

Tliat  went  last  night  down  the  night-wan¬ 
dering  way. 

For  this  is  sleep  indeed,  when  labor  is  done. 
Without  love,  without  dreams,  and  without 
breath. 

And  without  thought,  O  name  unnamed  I  of 
thee. 

O,  but  forgetting  all  things,  shall  I  thee  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  be  as  now  about  my  bed 
'There  underground  as  here  before  the  sun  I 
Shall  not  thy  vision  vex  me  alive  and  dead. 
Thy  moving  vision  without  form  or  breath  ? 

I  read  long  since  the  bitter  tale  of  her 
Who  read  the  tale  of  Launcelot  on  a  day. 
And  died,  and  had  no  quiet  after  death. 

But  was  moved  ever  along  a  weary  way. 
Lost  with  her  love  in  the  underworld ;  ah 
me, 

O  my  king,  O  my  lordly  sunflower. 

Would  God  to  me  too  such  a  thing  were 
done ! 

But  if  such  sweet  and  bitter  things  be  done. 
Then,  flying  from  life,  I  shall  not  fly  from 
thee. 

For  in  that  living  world  without  a  sun 
Thy  vision  will  lay  hold  upon  me  dead. 

And  meet  and  mock  me,  and  mar  my  peace 
in  death. 

Yet  if  being  wroth  God  had  such  pity  on  her. 
Who  was  a  sinner  and  foolish  in  her  day. 
That  even  in  hell  they  twain  should  breathe 
one  breath. 

Why  should  he  not  in  somewise  pity  me  ? 

So  Lf  I  sleep  not  in  my  soft  strait  bed 
I  may  look  up  and  see  m^-  sunflower 
As  he  the  sun  in  some  divine  strange  wav. 

O  poor  my  heart,  well  knowest  thou  in  what 

way 

This  sore  sweet  eril  unto  us  was  done. 


For  on  a  holy  and  a  heaw  day 
I  was  arisen  out  of  mv  still  small  bed 
To  see  the  knights  tilt,  and  one  said  to  me 
The  king,”  and  seeing  him,  somewhat 
stoppra  my  breath. 

And  if  the  girl  spake  more,  I  heard  not  her. 
For  only  I  saw  what  I  shall  see  when  dead, 
A  kingly  flower  of  knights,  a  sunflower. 
That  MOWS  against  the  sunlight  like  the  sun. 
And  like  a  fire,  O  heart,  consuming  thee. 
The  fire  of  love  that  lights  the  p}’re  of  death. 

Howbeit,  I  shall  not  die  an  evil  death 
Who  have  loved  in  such  a  sad  and  sinless 
way, 

'That  this  my  love,  lord,  was  no  shame  to 
thee; 

So  When  mine  eyes  are  shut  agiunst  the  sun, 
O  my  soul’s  sim,  O  the  world’s  sunflower. 
Thou  nor  no  man  will  quite  despise  me  dead. 
And  dying  I  pray  with  all  my  low  last 
breath 

'That  thy  whole  life  may  be  as  was  that  day, 
'Ebat  feast-day  that  made  troth-plight  death 
and  me. 

Giving  the  world  light  of  thy  great  deeds 
done : 

And  that  fair  face  brightening  thy  bridal 
bed 

That  God  be  good  as  God  hath  been  to  her. 

That  all  things  goodly  and  glad  remain  with 
her. 

All  things  that  make  glad  life  and  goodly 
death ; 

That  as  a  bee  sucks  from  a  sunflower 
Honey,  when  summer  draws  delighted 
breath. 

Her  soul  may  drink  of  thy  soul  in  like  way. 
And  love  make  life  a  fruitful  marriage-bed. 
Where  day  may  bring  forth  fruits  of  joy  to 
day. 

And  night  to  night  till  days  and  nights  be 
dead. 

And  as  she  gives  light  of  her  love  to  thee. 
Give  thou  to  her  the  old  glory  of  days  long 
done; 

And  either  give  some  heat  of  light  to  me. 

To  warm  me  where  I  sleep  without  the  sun. 

O  sunflower  made  drunken  with  the  sun, 

O  knight  whose  lady’s  heart  draws  thine  to 
her. 

Great  king,  glad  lover,  I  have  a  word  to  thee. 
There  is  a  weed  lives  out  of  the  sun’s  way. 
Hid  from  the  heat  deep  in  the  meadow’s  bed. 
That  swoons  and  whitens  at  the  wind’s  least 
breath, 

A  flower  star-shaped,  that  all  a  summeinlay 
Will  gaze  her  soul  out  on  the  sunflower 
For  very  love  till  twilight  finds  her  dead. 
But  the  great  sunflower  heeds  not  her  ])oor 
deam, 

Knows  not  when  all  her  loving  life  is  done ; 
And  so  much  knows  my  lord  the  king  of  me. 

Ave,  all  day  long  he  has  no  eye  for  me ; 
With  golden  eye  following  the  golden  sun 
From  rose-colored  to  purj^e-pillowed  bed, 

F rom  birthplace  to  the  flame-lit  place  of  death , 
From  eastern  end  to  western  of  his  way. 

So  mine  eve  follows  thee,  my  sunflower. 

So  the  white  star-flower  turns  and  yearns  to 
thee. 

The  sick  weak  weed,  not  well  alive  or  dead. 
Trod  underfoot  if  any  pass  by  her. 

Pale,  without  color  of  summer  or  summer 
breath 

In  the  shrunk  shuddering  petals,  that  have 
done 

No  work  but  love,  and  die  before  the  day. 

But  thou,  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  every  day. 
Be  glad  and  great,  O  love  whose  love  slays 
me. 

Thy  fervent  flower  made  fruitful  from  the 
sun 

Shall  drop  its  golden  seed  in  the  world’s  way. 
That  all  men  thereof  nourished  shall  praise 
thee 

For  grain  and  flower  and  firuit  of  works  well 
done. 

Till  they  shed  seed,  O  shining  sunflower. 
Bring  forth  such  growth  of  the  world’s  gar¬ 
den-bed 

As  like  the  sun  shall  outlive  age  and  death. 
And  yet  I  would  thine  heart  hw  heed  of  ker 
Who  loves  thee  alive;  but  not  till  she  be 
dead. 

Come,  love,  then,  quickly,  and  take  her  ut¬ 
most  breath. 

■  I  Song,  speak,  for  me  who  am  dumb  as  are  the 
dead; 

From  my  sad  bed  of  tears  I  send  forth  thee. 
To  fly  all  day  from  sun’s  birth  to  sun’s  death 
Down  the  sun’s  way  after  the  flying  sun. 
For  love  of  her  that  gave  thee  wings  and 
*  breath. 

Ere  day  be  done,  to  seek  the  sunflower. 
TicET,2»JnUUat,  1860. 
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PERSONALS. 

—  Mrs.  Lander  has  made  a  notable  success  in 
lAindon. 

—  Sabi’s  new  burlesque, "  Wat  Tyler,”  is  not 
funny.  George  Augustus ! 

—  William  Morris,  the  author  of  “The 
Earthly  Paradise,”  etc.,  is  said  to  be  a  little 
cccentiic  in  manner  and  costume. 

—  Count  Bismarck  has  resumed  his  functions 
as  Chancellor  of  the  North  German  Bund  and 
President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry. 

—  Tom  Brown  (Mr.  Thomas  Hughes)  has  an 
article  on  “  The  Anarchy  of  London  ’’  in  the 
January  number  of  Macmillan’s  magazine. 

—  A  French  translation  of  Dr.  Hayes’s  “  Cast 
Away  in  the  Cold”  has  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Ilackett  &  Co.,  Paris,  under  the  title  of 
“  Perdue  dans  les  Glaces.” 

—  The  Marquis  of  Bute  took  with  him  from 
Scotland  to  Rome  a  magnificent  silver  cross  of 
Gothic  workmanship,  adorned  with  Scottish 
stones,  and  presented  it  to  the  Pope,  who  or¬ 
dered  it  to  fa«  used  as  the  professional  cross  of 
the  Council.  | 

—  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  who,  by  killing 
M.  Victor  Noir,  has  placra  "  the  Nephew  of  his 
Uncle,”  in  a  rather  embarrassing  position,  has 
been  a  fighter  all  his  life.  The  battles  and  duels 
he  has  figured  in  arc,  as  the  reporter  hare  it, 

“  too  numerous  to  mention.” 

—  Herr  Bandmann,  the  tragedian,  is  always 
in  some  kind  of  trouble.  His  latest  exploit  was, 
in  the  character  of  “  Othello,”  to  stab  the  lady 
who  played  “  Emilia,”  —  one  Mrs.  Steele,  who 
does  n’t  appear  to  relish  such  realistic  acting. 
The  stabbing  was  accidental  of  course,  and 
caused  Herr  Bandmann  great  mental  distress. 
All  this  took  place  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Mel- 
bonrnc. 

—  Speaking  of  Mr.  Stedman’s  last  volume  of 
poems,  the  Athenaeum  says  :  "  ‘  The  Blameless 
Prince  ’  is  a  delicate  romantic  story,  such  as 
Keat-s  would  have  loved  to  tell,  and,  without  im¬ 
itation,  it  at  once  suggests  his  name.  It  has 
many  fine  lines,  many  vivid  descriptions,  and 
very  tender,  sweet  tone ;  but  the  author  is  want¬ 
ing  in  force  to  strike  a  higher  key  ;  and  when 
the  tender  and  sweet  tone  is  not  wanted,  his  at¬ 
tempts  at  a  more  vigorous  touch  sound  stiff  and 
unreal.  The  smaller  poems  in  the  volume  are 
delicate  and  pleasing.  We  particularly  com¬ 
mend  ‘  The  Door-Step '  as  a  singularly  good 
idyl  from  real  American  life.” 

—  We  find  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  of  Wilhelm  Wackemagcl,  whose 
death  was  lately  announced  :  Wackeniagel,  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greate.st,  of  "  German¬ 
ists  ”  after  Jacob  Grimm,  was  bom  in  1806.  As 
early  as  1827  he  produced  some  of  the  first 
fruits  of  his  studk-s,  and  in  1833  he  published 
his  history  of  the  German  hexameter  and  pen¬ 
tameter  since  Klopstock.  In  the  same  year  he 
accepted  a  chair  at  the  Basle  University,  and 
civic  duties  and  honors  were  soon  superadded 
to  his  professional  calling.  He  became  succes¬ 
sively  member  of  the  Great  Council  and  of  the 
Stadtrath  of  that  ancient  city,  which  had  first 
bestowed  upon  him  the  honorary  citizenship 
when  the  Prussian  authorities  had,  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  terrorism  of  the  period,  withdrawn  from 
him  his  Prussian  citizenship.  Wnckcmagel’s 
activity  was  as  restless  as  it  was  many-sided. 
Philology,  history  of  literature,  of  art,  of  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  philosophy  of  art,  compar¬ 
ative  mythology,  and  junsprudcncc,  —  he  has 


I  written  on  all  these  subjects,  and  on  all  of 
them  as  a  master.  The  enumeration  of  his  sep¬ 
arate  works,  greater  or  smaller,  apart  from  the 
countless  contributions  to  the  “  Schweizer 
Museum,”  the  “Altdeiitsche  Bliitter,”  the  "  Zeits- 
chrift  fiir  Deutsches  Altcrthum,”  the  “  BeitrAge 
zur  Geschichte  und  Literatur,”  Ac.,  Ac., would  till 
a  goodly  space.  We  may  mention  of  his  larger 
works  the  classical  “  L^buch,”  in  three  vol¬ 
umes,  the  edition  of  the  “  Schwabenspicgel,” 
the  (unfinished)  “Historr  of  GoriBan  Litera¬ 
ture,”  the  “  Altdentsches  \Vorterbuch,”  an  edi¬ 
tion,  undertaken  jointly  with  Rieger,  of  Walter 
von  der  Vogclweidc,  Ac.,  Ac.  Nor  was  he  want¬ 
ing  in  poetical  genius.  Manv  and  charming 
are  the  contributions  with  which  he  has  en¬ 
riched  the  German  song-books  of  the  present 
and  future  generations.  He  has  died  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  his  {lowers  and  in  the  midst  of  many 
labors. 


MR.  DICKENS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

fPHE  conductors  of  Evf.ry  Saturday 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
Mr.  Dickens’s  New  Serial  Story  will  he 
published  in  the  columns  of  this  journal 
simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in 
London.  By  special  arrangement,  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  the  authorized  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works,  in  this 
countrj’,  will  print  the  novel  from  Advance 
Sheets  furnished  by  the  author.  The  story, 
with  the  Illustrations,  will  therefore  be  first 
placed  before  American  readers  in  the  pages 
of  Every  Saturday. 


LONGFELLOW. 

fPHE  portrait  of  Longfellow  which  we 
i  print  on  our  first  page  was  engraved 
from  a  photograph  taken  during  the  poet’s 
recent  visit  to  England,  and  is,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  the  best  likeness  we  have  had  of  the 
author  of  “  Evangeline  ”  and  “  Hiawatha.” 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  living  poets,  was  bom  in 
Portland,  Maine,  February  the  27th,  1807. 
In  1821  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1825.  During  his  collegiate 
course  he  wrote  several  brief  poems  re¬ 
markable  for  their  finish  and  purity  of 
diction.  Four  or  five  of  these  are  included 
in  his  latest  collection,  —  “The  Spirit  of 
Poetry,”  “  IH'mn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns,” 
“  Woods  in  Winter,”  and  “  Sunrise  on  the 
Hills.”  After  leaving  college  he  entered 
the  office  of  his  father,  the  Hon.  Stephen 
Longfellow,  for  many  years  an  eminent 
member  of  the  bar  in  Portland,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  studying  law,  but  soon  relin¬ 
quished  it  for  more  congenial  pursuits.  Re¬ 
ceiving  the  appointment  of  professor  of  mod¬ 
em  language  and  literature  at  Bowdoin 
College,  with  the  privilege  of  residing 
abroad  four  years  to  prepju’e  himself  for 
the  office,  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  1826, 
passing  that  year  in  France  and  the  next 
in  SpiHn.  The  other  two  years  he  divided 
between  Italy  and  Germany.  On  return¬ 
ing  home  in  1830,  he  assumed  the  profes¬ 
sor’s  chair,  which  he  occupied  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  five  years.  During  this  time,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Ills  translation  of  the  “  Coplas  de 
Manrique  ”  (in  1833)  and  “  Outre-Mer  ” 
(in  1835),  made  him  extensively  known  as 
an  author.  In  1835,  the  professorship  of 
modem  languages  and  belles-lettres  in  Har¬ 
vard  College  looming  vacant  through  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  the  post 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Lonpellow.  Ajfter  pass¬ 
ing  that  year  and  the  next  in  a  tour  through 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 
where  his  connection  with  Harvard  College 
covered  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  How 
rich  these  years  were  in  literary  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  reader  does  not  require  to  be 
told. 

Mr.  Longfellow  brought  to  his  vocation 
of  poet  the  ripest  scholarship  and  the  best 
results  of  foreign  travel.  Every  page  he 
has  written  bears  evidence  of  his  most  for¬ 
tunate  and  exceptional  training.  In  1839 
he  published  his  prose  romance  of  “  Hjqie- 
rion,”  and  in  the  same  year  his  first  collec¬ 
tion  of  original  poems,  “  Voices  of  the 
Night.”  These  were  followed  by  “  Ballads 
and  other  Poems,”  1841 ;  “  Poems  on  Sla¬ 
very,”  1842 ;  “  The  Spanish  Student,”  1843 ; 
“  Poets  and  Poetry  ot  Europe,”  1845 ;  “  The 
Belfry  of  Brages  and  other  Poems,”  1846 ; 
“  Evangeline,’^  1847 ;  “  Kavanagh,”  a  novel, 
1849;  “  Seaside  and  Fireside,”  1850;  “The 
Golden  Legend,”  1851  ;  “  The  Song  of  Hia¬ 
watha,”  1855;  “The  Courtship  of  Miles 
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Standish,”  1858 ;  “  The  Wayside  Inn,”  1863 ; 
“The  Flower  de  Luce,”  1866;  his  noble 
translation  of  the  “  Divina  Commedia,”  in  | 
three  Tolumes,  1867,  and  “The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Tragedies,”  in  1868.  Longfellow’s 
poems  have  been  translated  into  almost 
every  language  sraken,  and  are  as  familiar 
as  household  words  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world. 

In  1854  Mr.  Longfellow  resigned  his 
professorship  at  Harvard,  and  has  since  re¬ 
sided  at  Cambridge.  In  1868  he  visited 
Europe  for  the  tmrd  time,  and  remained 
absent  a  year. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


A  WAUD  in  the  hospital  for  sick  children, 
in  Ormond  Street,  London,  is  shown  in  the 
cut  on  page  68.  The  hospital  was  opened 
eighteen  years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of 
Queen  Victoria,  who  still  remains  its  gener¬ 
ous  patron.  The  engraving  represents  sev¬ 
eral  charitable  ladies  distributing  toys 
among  the  patients.  Toys,  indeed,  are  a 
medicine  continually  administered  at  this 
hospital,  and  it  may  be  that  they  are 
more  powerful  than  mrugs.  Who  shall  say 
what  comfort  may  not  have  been  caused 
by  a  woo<len  horse  and  cart  ?  What  cures 
may  not  have  been  performed  through  the 
agency  of  a  Noah’s  Ark  ?  “  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  melancholy  about  the  place,”  says  an 
eye-witness.  “  Glad,  childish  laughter  may 
be  heard  within  these  old  walls,  and  pretty 
little  voices  murmuring  to  each  other,  as 
the  tiny  sick  people  chatter  to  their  next 
bedside  friends  and  neighbors.  Sometimes 
a  tired  little  one,  weaned  from  weakness, 
lies  still,  watching  the  blue  scroll  upon 
the  ceiling,  or  trying  to  make  out  what  all 
the  pink-cheeked  lames  are  doing  upon  the 
wall.  Each  child  has  its  cot  to  itself ;  and 
besides  those  in  the  house,  each  day  you 
mav  sec  others,  brought  by  their  mothers 
to  be  seen  by  the  doctors  and  nurses.  As 
many  as  ten  uiousand,  and  more,  come  and 
are  so  helped  in  this  way,  every  year.  In 
the  room  where  the  mothers  "bring  their 
children  there  is  a  box  in  the  wall,  on  which 
is  written  a  solicitation  for  pence,  and  the 
maternal  gratitude  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  fifty  pounds  a  year  arc  col¬ 
lected  in  this  way,  —  a  fund  devoted  to  giv¬ 
ing  convalescent  children  change  of  air, 
more  especially  when  their  homes  are  not 
such  as  they  could  be  sent  to  with  advan¬ 
tage.” 


The  reader  might  fancy  the  sketch  on 
page  73  a  bit  out  of  the  “  Arabian  Nights,” 
were  it  not  for  the  two  English  girls  and 
their  companions,  who  arc  seen  chaffering 
with  the  old  knick-knack  merchant  in  the 
booth  at  the  left.  These  figures,  in  their 
Paris-cut  coats  and  walking-dresses,  seem 
strangely  out  of  place.  They  spoil  the  ro¬ 
mance  that  one  might  fashion  in  his  own 
mind  on  looking  at  this  picture  of  Eastern 
street-life.  They  remind  one  that  there  is 
a  prosaic  railroad  running  to  Cairo,  that  the 
once  poetic  city  has  its  hotels  “  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  plan,”  that  it  is  losing  its  pictur- 
esquencss,  and  forsaking  its  individuality, 
— becoming  civilized,  in  fact.  'The  loves 
of  Prince  Camaralzaman  and  the  Princess 
Badoura  are  simply  impossible  in  a  place 
where  you  can  get  English  beefsteak  and 
fried  potatoes.  The  Afrite  comes  out  of  his 
bottle  no  more;  the  Calif  no  longer  goes 
about  in  disguise  in  search  of  love  adven¬ 
tures  ;  and  if  Abdullah  whips  off  his  rival’s 
head,  or  strangles  the  fair  but  eccentric 
Mrs.  Abdullah  in  a  sack,  —  why,  he  is  as 
likely  to  swing  for  it  in  Cairo  as  if  he  did 
these  things  in  Boston.  All  of  which  spoils 
Cairo  for  us  and  romance,  and  we  sweep  it 
from  the  map  of  our  fancy. 


The  illustration  on  page  72  forms  a  fit¬ 
ting  companion-piece  to  the  engraving  en¬ 
titled  “Worn-Out,”  which  appeared  in  the 
third  number  of  Evert  Saturday.  Like 
^t,  it  is  a  London  street-scene,  and  tells 
ita  own  story  with  sufficient  clearness.  The 
little  one  in  the  middle  foreground  has  lost 
her  way,  dragging  her  broken  toy  with  her. 
The  “strapred  reveller”  does  not,  appar¬ 
ently,  realize  her  misfortune,  and  has  but 
an  unsatisfactory  account  to  give  of  herself. 
The  drawing  and  grouping  of  the  figures  in 
the  picture  are  very  graceful  and  sugges¬ 
tive. 


Forty  thousand  copies  of  Tennyson’s 
new  poem,  “  The  Holy  Grail,”  were  sold  in 
London  within  a  few  days  after  its  publica¬ 
tion. 


—  The  Rev.  Charles  Turner,  who  has 
published  two  volumes  of  very  fine  son¬ 
nets,  is  the  eldest  brother  of  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son.  Several  of  these  sonnets  are  worthy 
of  the  Laureate  himself.  We  select  two ;  — 

HOW  THE  “  HIGHER  CRITICISM  ”  BLESSES 
THE  Bible. 

You  say ’t  U  still  God's  Book,  still  true  and  wise  — 
Though  70U  have  shorn  it  at  its  noblest  parts. 
Disparaged  all  its  great  biographies, 

And  ieR  no  nourishment  for  pining  hearts  ; 

But  that ’s  a  foodless  rirer,  where  the  fish 
Are  stolen  from  the  waters,  every  fin. 

Whence  thieves  have  harried  all  that  God  put  in. 

And  spared  not  scarce  enough  to  freight  a  dish  ; 

So  have  you  stolen  away  our  food  for  faith  — 

With  Moses  d  isailowed,  and  Paui  reviewed,  | 

And  Christ  Himself  by  rival  pens  pursued,  i 

That  race  each  other  through  His  life  and  death  —  ' 
It  irks  my  soul  to  see  how  bland  you  look,  I 

Giving  your  fooiish  blessing  to  the  B<jok  !  I 

I  THE  BEE-WISI’.  ! 

Our  window-panes  enthral  our  summer  bees  I 

(To  insect  woes  I  give  this  little  page) —  I 

We  hear  them  thmbing  in  their  idle  rage 
Those  crystal  floors  of  famine,  while,  at  ease. 

Their  outdoor  comrades  probe  the  nectaries 
Of  flowers,  and  into  all  sweet  blossoms  dive ; 

Then  home,  at  sundown,  to  the  happy  hive. 

On  forward  wing,  straight  through  the  dancing  flies : 
For  such  poor  strays  a  full-plumed  wisp  I  keep, 

And  when  I  see  them  pining,  worn,  and  vext, 

1  brush  them  softly  with  a  downwanl  sweeji 
To  the  raised  sash  —  all  angered  and  perplext ; 

So  man,  the  insect,  stands  on  bis  defence 
Against  the  very  hand  of  Providence. 

Mr.  Turner — it  may  interest  our  readers 
to  be  informed  —  is  ^he  brother  to  whom  is 
addressed  a  section  of  “  In  Memoriam.” 

“  More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me  — 

Let  not  this  vex  thee,  noble  souL” 

—  M.  Drouj-n  de  L’huys  recently  gave 
some  interesting  information  on  Frencli  wines 
at  the  opening  of  the  International  Wines- 
Growers’  Congress  at  -Beaune,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  president.  He  said  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  vine  now  extends  over  seventy- 
nine  French  departments,  producing  nearly 
71,000,000  hectolitres  of  wine,  which,  at  the 
average  price  of  23  ftancs  per  hectolitre, 
represents  a  total  value  of  1,600,000,000 
francs.  If  we  calculate  the  expenditure  of 
each  wine-grower’s  family,  consisting  on  the 
average  of  four  persons,  at  1,000  ftancs  a 
year,  it  will  be  found  that  this  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  alone  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
1,600,000  families,  or  6,500,000  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  To  this  number  should  be  added 
about  2,000,000  c.arters  and  trailers,  all  of 
whom  participate  in  the  profits.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  stated  without  exaggeration 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  leeds  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  France,  and 
produces  a  revenue  equal  to  one  fourth  of 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
country.  M.  Drouyn  de  L’huys  also  stated 
that  the  ground  on  which  the  vine  is  culti¬ 
vated  is  generally  useless  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  vines  will  grow  on  all  kinds 
of  soil.  At  Cape  Breton  it  grows  on  the 
quartziferous  sand  of  the  dunes ;  in  Medoc, 
on  sand  mixed  with  pebbles ;  in  Anjou,  on 
clay ;  in  Champagne,  on  chalk.  The  wine 
known  as  Hermitage  is  produced  fixim  vines 
growing  on  granite  rocks,  and  the  best  vine¬ 
yards  of  Burgundy  are  on  limestone  cliffs 
and  marshy  ground. 

—  Mr.  Dickens,  as  the  literary  executor  of 
the  late  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townshend 
(who  died  in  the  early  part  of  1868),  has 
published,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  that 
gentleman  as  expressed  in  his  will,  a  volume 
of  his  “  Religious  Opinions  ”  (Chapman  and 
Hail).  In  a  few  introductory  words,  Mr. 
Dickens  —  after  quoting  the  terms  of  the 
will,  as  regards  the  publication  of  certain 
of  the  testator’s  notes  on  religious  matters, 
they  being,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  — 
thus  states  the  nature  of  his  own  share  in 
the  production  of  the  present  volume :  “  In 

Eursuance  of  the  foregoing  injunction,  the 
literary  Executor  so  appointed  (not  previ¬ 
ously  aware  that  the  publication  of  any  Re¬ 
ligious  Opinions  would  be  enjoined  upon 
him)  applied  himself  to  the  examination  of 
the  numerous  papers  left  by  his  deceased 
friend.  Some  of  these  were  in  Lausanne, 
and  some  were  in  London.  Considerable 
delay  occurred  before  they  could  be  got  to¬ 
gether,  arising  out  of  certain  claims  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  formalities  insisted  on,  bv  the 
authorities  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  tVhen 
at  length  the  whole  of  his  late  friend’s  pa¬ 
pers  passed  into  the  Literaiy  Executor’s 
nands,  it  was  found  that  ‘  ReUgious  Opin¬ 
ions  ’  were  scattered  up  and  down  through 
a  variety  of  memoranda  and  note-books,  the 

Sadual  accumulation  of  years  upon  years. 

any  of  the  following  pages  were  carefully 
transcribed,  numbered,  connected,  and  pre- 

Sared  for  the  press;  but  many  more  were 
ispersed  fragments,  originally  written  in 


})encil,  afterwards  inked  over,  the  intended 
sequence  of  which,  in  the  writer’s  mind,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  follow.  These, 
again,  were  intermixed  with  journals  of 
travel,  fragments  of  poems,  critical  essays, 
voluminous  correspondence,  and  old  school 
exercises  and  college  themes,  having  no  kind 
of  connection  with  them.  To  publish  such 
materials  ‘  without  alteration  ’  ”  (one  of  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  will)  “  was 
simply  impossible.  But  finding  everj'where 
internal  evidence  that  Mr.  Townshend’s 
Religious  Opinions  had  been  constantly 
meditated  and  reconsidered  with  great  pains' 
and  sincerity  throughout  his  life,  the  Liter¬ 
ary  Executor  carefully  compiled  them  (al¬ 
ways  in  the  writer’s  exact  words),  and  en¬ 
deavored  in  piecing  them  together  to  a*  r>id 
needless  repetition.”  With  a  testimony  to 
Mr.  Townshend’s  “  devout  spirit  ”  and 
“  sense  of  responsibility,”  as  evinced  in  the 
papers  left  in  his  hands,  and  to  his  high 
worth  as  a  man,  Mr.  Dickens  concludes  his 
brief  preface.  That  the  task  of  producing 
anything  shapely  and  coherent  fiom  such  a 
chaos  must  have  been  extremely  difficult  we 
can  well  believe,  but  Mr.  Dickens  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  from  the  materials  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
volume.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Townshend 
were  those  of  the  Broad  Church,  and  in 
some  degree  may  be  said  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  liberalizing  speculations  of 
Coleridge  ;  but  they  appear  to  go  somewhat 
farther  than  tlie  poet-philosopher  ventured 
to  jiroceed.  The  book  bears  many  traces 
of  a  lofty,  humane,  and  meditative  soul; 
and  for  this  it  is  well  worth  studving. 


THE  VICEROY  OF  EGYPT. 

[TranslateU  for  Every  Saturd.it  from  the  Gnrttnlaubt.] 

T’pHE  recent  inauguration  of  the  Suez 
X  Canal,  with  the  consequent  visits  of 
many  distinguished  Europeans,  having 
brought  the  Egyptian  Viceroy  again  into 
the  foreground,  it  may  not  be*  without  in¬ 
terest  to  our  readers  to  learn  something  of 
that  personage. 

Ismail  is  the  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and 
the  successor  of  his  uncle  Said  Pasha,  but 
is  entirely  unlike  either  in  disposition. 
Ibrahim  was  a  daring,  bluff  soldier,  push¬ 
ing  on  to  the  ends  he  had  in  view  in  a 
straightforward  manner;  Said,  a  mild, 
generous  ruler,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his 
calling  (at  least  before  disappointments  of 
every  kind  broke  his  heart),  at  all  events 
the  most  humane  and  amiable  of  the  whole 
family ;  while  Ismail’s  ambition  and  crafti¬ 
ness  make  him  more  closely  resemble  the 
founder  of  his  dynasty,  his  grandfather 
Mehemed  AH.  His  most  prominent  char¬ 
acteristic  is  without  doubt  his  extraordi- 
nar}'  talent  for  mercantile  speculations. 
Had  fate  not  accidentally  ordained  him 
Governor  of  Egypt,  the  Viceroy  would  in¬ 
fallibly  have  made  a  capital  speculator  in 
cotton,  a  sublime  stock-exchange  king,  a 
great  railroad  director,  and  grain  broker ; 
for  even  as  Viceroy  he  has  in  tium  figured 
in  all  these  various  characters,  and  thrown 
the  most  distinguished  princes  of  trade  into 
the  shade  by  the  vastness  and  profits  of  his 
operations. 

With  perfect  justice  Ismail  Pasha  maybe 
styled  a  merchant-prince,  withal  the  most 
zealous  protectionist  that  has  ever  existed. 
Combining  in  one  person  farmer,  —  and  an 
excellent  one  at  that,  —  producer,  exporter, 
legislator,  and  chief  inspector  of  all  com¬ 
munications  by  land  and  water,  he  can  reg¬ 
ulate  production,  transportation,  and  prices 
to  suit  his  interests,  and  monopolize  ml  the 
husbandr)-  of  Egypt.  Having  compelled 
the  small  proprietors  to  sell  their  lands  to 
him,  fully  one  fourth  of  the  arable  soil  of 
his  dominions,  principally  cotton  and  sugar 
plantations,  is  his  private  property,  and  the 
wages  for  labor  being  under  his  exclusive 
control  (often  enough  he  pays  none  if  he 
pleases),  he  is  able  to  produce  at  a  lower 
rate  than  any  of  his  competitors.  W’hereas, 
furthermore,  transportation  is  solely  depen¬ 
dent  on  his  orders,  he  has  undisputed  rule 
of  the  market;  his  products  at  all  times 
enjoy  the  preference  in  shipping,  and  at  a 
nod  from  his  Highness  obsequious  officers 
an-  ready  bv  the  score  to  delay  the  trans¬ 
port  of  a  rival’s  products,  or,  if  circum¬ 
stances  require,  to  prevent  it  altogether. 
Finally,  he  owns  a  large  number  of  river 
ships,  exempt  from  the  exorbitant  water 
duties  and  other  manifold  imposts  which  all 
other  craft  are  forced  to  pay.  In  short,  the 
laws  which  so  tightly  fetter  tlic  freedom  of 
motion  and  intercourse  in  Egj'pt  have  no 
existence  for  him. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the  Viceroy’s  receipts  from  year  to 


year  must  be  enormous,  though  nothing  ac¬ 
curate  is  known  of  the  precise  sum.  But 
the  astonishing  development  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  export  trade  since  a  number  of  years 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  Ismail’s  annual  profits, 
as  considerably  more  than  'one  half  t|ie  ex¬ 
ports,  amounting,  in  four  years  (whereof 
two  belong  to  Said’s  government),  from 
1862  to  1865  inclusive,  to  more  than  twenty- 
four  milHon  francs,  goes  to  his  account. 
With  this  rapid  development  of  the  export 
trade,  the  increase  in  population,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities,  has  steadily  kept  pace, 
and  has,  of  course,  likewise  contributed  to 
raise  Ismail’s  revenues.  When  Said  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  in  1854,  Alexandria 
numbered  not  more  than  80,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  in  the  year  1865  the  number  had 
reached  200,000,  of  whom  fully  one  half 
were  not  Egy  ptians.  Cairo,  which  in  1854 
contained  not  even  300,000  people,  has 
more  than  400,000  to-day,  among  whom, 
counting  the  Greeks,  are  almut  55,000  Eu¬ 
ropeans. 

Before  Ismail  was  Khedive,  —  we  are 
told  by  an  American  writer,  —  before  he 
had  any  prospect  of  occupying  the  throne, 
and  later,  after  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  Achmet,  when  he  already  saw  his 
royal  career  unfolding,  1  was  much  in  his 
society.  At  that  time  his  appearance  was 
very  pleasing.  Better  informed  than  the 
majority  of  the  Orientals,  with  an  engaging 
air  and  refined  manners,  using  the  French 
language  with  perfect  fluency  and  ease,  he 
resembled  an  elegant  and  educated  French¬ 
man  in  dress,  deportment,  and  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  wore  the  European  costume  ex¬ 
clusively  ;  trom  the  tips  of  his  fine  patent- 
leather  boots  to  his  faultless  pantaloons  and 
well-fitting  coat,  he  could,  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  or  Hyde  Park,  have  passed  for 
the  model  of  a  leading  cavalier.  The  only 
thing  indicating  his  Eastern  descent  was 
his  red  fez ;  but  his  head  was  not  shaven  as 
is  the  case  with  other  professors  of  Islam. 
In  his  palace  he  would  take  off  this  cap, 
and  his  short-cut,  reddish  hair  could  then 
be  seen,  which,  together  with  his  fresh 
complexion,  gave  him  a  decidedly  Euro¬ 
pean  look. 

Whoever  sees  the  man  as  he  is  now,  in¬ 
clining  to  corpulency,  of  a  medium  stature 
and  vivacious  %ht  brown  eyes,  will  find 
him  as  little  Turkish  as  possible.  On 
closer  acquaintance,  indeed,  one  discovers 
that  foreign  culture,  his  varied  travels  and 
life  in  the  West,  have  but  changed  the 
Vieeroy’s  external  appearance  and  man¬ 
ners,  not  his  nature  and  proclivities.  He 
is  sharpflighted  and  sensible  enough  to 
perceive  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  repel 
or  even  to  stay  European  civilization,  rush¬ 
ing  like  high  water  through  the  sluices 
which  Mehemed  AH,  and  after  him  Said 
Pasha,  opened  for  it  in  Egypt ;  but  he  has 
endeavored  to  make  it  subservient  to  his 
own  personal  advantage  rather  than  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country  and  people.  Ismail 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  virtually  to  do  away 
with  the  improvements  in  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  alleviation  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor  Fellahs,  whieh  were  made  under 
Said.  The  mass  of  the  nation,  the  three 
and  a  half  milHons  of  native  Egyptians, 
barely  eke  out  a  living,  and  are  to  this  day 
groaning  in  indescribable  material  and 
mental  miserj-. 

Thoroughly  practical  man  as  he  is,  Ismail 
is  much  harder  to  deal  with  than  his  more 
impulsive  and  less  deliberating  predecessor. 
In  all  that  concerns  finesse  and  tough  cun¬ 
ning  our  most  skilful  diplomatists  can  take 
lessons  from  the  Viceroy,  and  in  various 
differences  that  have  arisen  with  European 
powers,  he  has  in  the  end  achieved  the  un¬ 
disputed  victory.  To  be  sure  he  possesses 
in  nis  prime  minister  an  incomparable  as¬ 
sistant  and  promoter  of  his  designs,  a  man 
who,  through  his  fertile  brain  and  clever 
pen,  has  become  for  Egypt  and  its  regent 
what  Reshid  Pasha,  in  the  bloom  of  his 
days,  was  to  the  Sultan.  Although  by  birth 
an  American  Christian,  and  hence  from  the 
outset  contending  against  heavy  social  ob¬ 
stacles,  Nubar  Pasha,  by  his  snpmor  talents 
and  unusual  attainments,  even  as  a  young 
man,  succeeded  in  making  himself  indispen¬ 
sable  first  to  Said,  and  then  to  Ismail,  in 
their  delicate  transactions  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  and  the  ambassadors  of  the 
latter  in  Egj'pt.  Speaking  the  principal 
modern  languages,  or  at  least  understand¬ 
ing  them,  and  trained  from  childhood  for 
the  diplomatic  profession,  Nubar  Pasha 
rapidly  advanced  from  a  subonUnate  post 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  under 
Abbas  Pasha,  to  the  position  of  prime  min¬ 
ister  under  his  successor  Said,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  still  fills  with  Ismail. 

Nubar  Pasha’s  exterior  has  something  un¬ 
commonly  attractive.  His  dark,  soouem 
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face  is  round  and  full,  with  res'ular  features 
and  sparkling  black  eyes.  Ills  constantly 
smiling  lips  and  ever  smooth,  cloudless  brow 
do  not  indicate  the  cunning  and  enerf^r 
which  lie  back  of  them,  for,  like  all  high 
functionaries  of  the  East,  Nubar  Pasha  also 
feitrns  an  apathy  and  indolence  to  which  his 
real  disposition  is  a  total  stranger.  Ills 
linguistic  jiowers  approach  those  of  Cardi- 
naf  Mezzofanti  ;  educated  partly  in  the 
West,  partly  in  Constantinople,  he  speaks 
one  foreign  language  almost  as  well  as  an¬ 
other.  The  heir  to  an  iinineuse  fortune,  he 
has  vastly  increased  it  by  fortunate  specu¬ 
lations,  and  is  at  present  probably  one  of  the 
very  richest  among  the  rich  Eastern  pashas. 
To  his  credit  be  it  said,  however,  that  he 
docs  not  owe  his  career  to  ajjostasv,  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  never  denied  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  to  this  day  adheres  to  its  stand- 
artl. 

Two  qualities  in  Ismail’s  character  con¬ 
tend  for  the  mastery,  —  his  greed  of  gain  and 
his  ambition.  The  former  has  made  him  the 
richest  planter  and  merchant  of  the  country, 
a  banker,  speculator,  and  monopolist,  and 
instead  of  lavishing  his  wealth  on  royal 
fancies  and  fetes,  as  Said  was  fond  of  doing, 
he  has  been  prudently  accumulating  treas¬ 
ures,  and  acquired  real  estate  in  every  part 
of  Egypt,  so  that  Ids  |)eople  consider  him  a 
downright  miser.  As  a  producer  of  cotton 
and  sugar,  he  has  exhibited  a  singular  talent 
for  mercantile  sjmculation,  and  has  very  in¬ 
geniously  made  the  most  of  every  advantage 
given  him  by  his  position. 

At  the  time  when  the  cattle  plague  car¬ 
ried  off  wellnigh  all  the  beasts  of  burden  in 
Eg)'pt,  the  Viceroy  imported  immense  num¬ 
bers  of  the  latter,  selling  them  at  a  great 
advance.  Ilis  whole  import  entered  with¬ 
out  quarantine,  and  was  free  from  duties  and 
imposts  of  every  kind,  whereby  all  foreign 
competition  was  entirely  excluded,  and  he 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  supply.  In  English 
coal,  also,  he  is  said  to  have  speculated  very 
happily ;  government  vessels  had  to  do  the 
canning  free  of  freight,  so  that  by  this  means 
Ismail  meared  a  snug  little  sum ;  for  the  coal 
annually  shipped  from  England  to  Egj’pt 
amounts  to  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
tons. 

The  treatment  of  the  Fellalis,  who  are 
compelled  by  inexorable  overseers  to  till 
the  Khedive’s  extensive  lands,  is  positively 
revolting.  Early  and  late  they  are  driven 
to  work  with  the  lash.  Ismail’s  wealth  has, 
therefore,  been  literally  wrung  from  the 
sweat  and  blood  of  his  wretched  subjects. 
They  are  in  effect  slaves,  though  they  do 
not  bear  the  name,  which  latter  circumstance 
prevents  their  coming  within  scope  of  the 
humane  international  efforts  made  for  the 
extermination  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  white 
Nile. 

The  other  characteristic  of  the  Viceroy  — 
that  intense  ambition  inherited  from  Me- 
hemed  Ali,  and  which  with  Said  Pasha  had 
assumed  the  nobler  forms  of  patriotism  — 
burns  in  his  more  egotistical  bosom  like  a 
consuming  fire.  This  ambition  has  not  suf¬ 
fered  him  to  rest  until  he  finally  saw  the 
goal  attained  which  had  been  the  favorite 
dream  of  all  his  predecessors,  for  which 
they  all  had  brought  the  greatest  sacrifices, 
made  unexampled  exertions,  without  ever 
succeeding;  namely,  the  succession  to  the 
throne  in  the  direct  line  of  his  male  issue. 
For  in  Egypt,  as  to  this  day  in  Turkey,  it 
was  not  the  regent’s  eldest  son  who  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  the  eldest  male  member  of  the 
whole  dynasty  ;  and  the  overthrow  of  these 
provisions,  rendered  sacred  by  ancient  law, 
which  Ismail  finally  accomplished,  must  be 
regarded  a  dangerous  piece  of  daring  as 
wml  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  as  on  his 
own ;  for  in  the  firman  declaring  Egypt  an 
hereditary  pashalic  special  stress  was  laid 
upon  this  old  Turkish  law  of  succession,  and 
since  the  agreement  between  the  Sublime 
Porte  and  Mehemed  Ali,  guaranteed  by  the 
European  powers,  it  had  always  been  scru¬ 
pulously  obeyed. 

Ismail  Pasha,  however,  has  realized  what 
was  impossible  to  all  his  predecessors ;  the 
Porte  has  recognized  his  son  as  the  future 
Khedive,  and  thus  far  none  of  the  Powers 
has  seen  fit  to  remonstrate  against  this 
arbitrary  violation  of  a  provision  of  the 
agreement,  just  as  little  as  any  of  the 
wronged  princes  have  protested  against  the 
act.  Silence  does  not,  however,  always  im¬ 
ply  consent,  least  of  all  in  the  Orient,  where 
the  lion’s  skin,  if  wanting  in  length,  is  often 

Eieced  with  the  skin  of  Reynard.  Those 
aving  the  next  claims  to  the  succession  in 
Egypt,  according  to  the  old  law,  are  :  Mus- 
tapha  Pasha,  Ismail’s  brother,  and  Halim 
Pasha,  his  uncle,  the  former  only  six  weeks, 
the  later  two  months  younger  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  Viceroy,  whose  son  is  not  older  than  ten 
years.  These  two  princes  are  equally  able 


I  men,  very  popular  in  the  land,  and  sustained 
by  a  powerful  party.  If  they  are  silent  now, 

1  this  is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  fear  of 
‘  the  ungentle  measures  they  would  have  to  I 
take  to  assert  their  claims.  Mustapha  Pasha 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  Euro|)ean  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
member  of  his  family.  He  has  travelled 
!  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  resided 
long  in  Paris,  where  he  frequented  the  best 
'  society,  especially  in  literary  and  art  circles. 

A  Majcenas  of  art  and  science,  he  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  tor  his  truly  princely  munificence. 
In  Constantinople,  too,  he  lived  for  a  con-  i 
siderable  time,  and  filled  liigh  offices  under  i 
'  the  Turkish  government.  But  he  is  known  | 
to  be  a  reformer,  and  the  acknowledged  head  j 
of  the  “  young  ”  Turkish  party,  wherefore  | 
the  Sultan,  who  likes  reform  only  upon  paper, 
has  withdrawn  from  him  his  favor.  Ids  of¬ 
fices,  and  his  influence.  Yes,  the  animosity 
conceived  against  him  by  the  Grand  Signor, 
and  which  tW  old  Turkish  party,  who  hold 
the  feeble  monarch  in  their  bonds,  are  con¬ 
tinually  feeding,  has  doubtless  contributed 
just  as  much  as  the  lavish  sums  of  Ismail  to 
liring  about  tlds  reversal  of  the  ancient  law 
of  succession. 

Like  the  Turkish  ambassador,  Dshemil 
Pasha,  Mustapha  is  an  avowed  favorite 
!  with  the  Parisian  ladies,  and  his  red  fez  a 
welcome  appearance  in  every  noble  saloon, 
where  his  excellent  conversational  powers 
;  need  not  shun  comparison  with  those  of  the 
;  leading  “  cauxeurn  ”  of  modern  Parisian  so- 
I  ciety.  He  has  also  distinguished  himself 
I  by  his  fondness  for  intrigue  ;  and  his  cun¬ 
ning,  his  daring  and  courage  are  as  in¬ 
flexible  as  his  purpose.  A  man  of  this 
’  kind  can  easily  dissemble  and  bide  his  time 
;  and  opjiortunity,  but  certainly  will  not 
tamely  submit  to  an  unlawful  act  excluding 
:  liim  from  a  throne  which,  from  his  earliest 
i  yeiirs,  he  must  have  regarded  as  his  right- 
I  fill  inheritance.  And  even  though  Ismail’s 
!  son  should  really  ascend  his  father’s  tlirone, 
j  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  main- 
I  tain  himself  there.  The  very  silence  and 
!  seeming  submission  of  Mustapha  Pasha  un¬ 
mistakably  prove  to  all  acquainted  with  his 
nature  that  he  has  already  chalked  out  a 
I  fixed  plan,  with  which  he  will  step  for- 
I  ward  as  soon  as  the  hour  for  action  has 
I  come. 

i  Of  Prince  Halim  Pasha  a  patient  submis- 
^  sion  to  Ismail’s  dictate  is  still  less  to  lie 
expected.  In  his  veins  flows  the  ungov- 
j  criiable  blood  of  the  desert  Bedouins,  to 
I  whom  his  mother  —  one  of  Mehemed  Ali’s  ■ 
wives  in  his  later  vears  —  belongs.  With 
the  distinctive  marks  of  this  wild  race  in 
his  countenance  and  form,  he  has  also  in¬ 
herited  their  mental  peculiarities,  —  the  un- 
I  conijuerable  lovq  of  liberty,  their  constancy 
;  in  friendship,  and  their  implacability  in 
j  hatred.  Over  all  Egypt  and  S_ma  he  is 
j  renowned  even  among  the  Bedouins,  those 
I  born  centaurs,  as  a  consummate  horseman, 
i  His  chief  passion  is  the  chase,  and  his  fa- 
!  vorite  recreation  the  so-called  Diiherrid,  a 
j  perilous  game,  in  which  one  rider,  with  his 
horse  at  full  gallop,  throws  the  dsherrid  or 
!  javelin  to  the  other.  In  this  and  in  hunt- 
!  ing  the  antelope,  dashing  through  the  desert 
with  his  falcons  and  dogs,  few  are  able  to 
vie  with  him.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
too  is  full  of  European  ideas.  His  daughter 
has  a  French  governess,  and  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  solemn  dinner,  to  which  many 
Europeans  were  invited,  he  presented  to  his 
guests  both  teacher  and  pupil,  to  the  horror 
i  of  the  assembled  Mussulmans.  Adventu-  | 
rous,  generous,  with  an  open  heart  and  hand,  I 
he  is  universally  beloved,  and,  particularly  I 
among  the  masses,  has  numerous  partisans,  j 
whose  number  has  only  been  swelled  by  the  ; 
manifold  persecutions  he  has  suffered  at  the  ; 
hands  of  Ismail  Pasha,  finally  culminating  i 
in  his  banishment  from  Egypt.  | 

Unlike  his  shrewder  prototype  of  the  ; 
Tuileries,  the  Viceroy  has  removed  from  : 
his  person  and  throne  all  the  members  i 
of  his  family,  instead  of  adopting  the  wise 
policy  to  conciliate  them  and  consolidate  | 
their  interests.  Scarcely  any  dynasty  has 
ever  been  more  divided  and  torn  by  inter-  . 
nal  discord  and  hostility.  Whether  it  will  j 
exist  or  fall,  possiblv  the  next  few  years  will  j 
teach,  but  this  mucii  may  already  with  cer-  [ 
tainty  be  said,  that  after  Ismail’s  death  | 
Egypt  will  be  the  scene  of  violent  party  i 
struggles,  just  as  we  mav  look  for  the  same 
in  Finnce  upon  Louis  Napoleon’s  decease. 

In  personal  Intercourse,  especially  with 
foreigners,  the  Viceroy  still  displays  great 
amiability  and  always  manages  to  show 
himself  the  European  gentleman,  the  French 
cavalier,  althougn  this  civilization  is  more 
of  an  external  polish  than  with  his  prede¬ 
cessor  Said,  and  in  the  inmost  parts  of  his 
heart  he  is  said  to  be  not  by  far  as  at¬ 
tached  to  European  custom^  as  he  is  desir-  I 


ous  of  seeming.  Whatever  of  western  in-  | 
stitutions  and  establishments  he  has  im-  | 
ported,  whatever  European  models  he  has 
copied,  in  all  the  e.xternal  semblance  has  j 
been  the  cliief  thing  with  him,  excepting  ; 
in  institutions  for  the  increase  of  his  private 
fortune.  In  this  respect  his  eye  always  i 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  things. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  injustice  to 
deny  that  Ismail  Pasha  has  done  much  for  , 
the  welfare  of  his  kingdom.  Despite  his  j 
many  [lerverse  actions  and  extravagances,  ; 
despite  his  egotism,  forming  the  essence  of  : 
his  nature,  and  considering  no  bar  sacred, 
Egypt  has  progressed  under  his  government 
to  an  extent  which  commands  our  a<lmira-  ! 
tion.  As  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  cul¬ 
tivated  and  inhabited,  the  whole  countrv-  is 
intersected  by  a  network  of  railroads  and 
telegraph  wires,  e.\tending  into  regions 
which,  except  to  the  native  trader  and 
some  few  Greek  merchants,  were  hitherto  , 
almost  a  terra  incognita.  Old  Father  Nile 
has  been  compelled  to  bend  his  neck  to  a  ] 
numerous  fleet  of  steamships,  whose  wheels 
have  driven  the  lurking  crocodile  far  back  | 
into  the  upper  country  ;  sugar  refineries  by  j 
the  hundred  have  arisen  on  its  banks ;  and 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  the  first  especially,  | 
with  their  manufactories  and  workshops  have 
already  acquired  quite  a  European  ajipear-  ; 
ance.  Ana  if  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  ' 
has  not  yet  attained  to  a  condition  worthjr  ' 
of  men,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Ismail 
Pasha  alone  cannot  be  held  accountable 
for  this.  A  great  part  of  the  misery  has 
its  origin  in  the  ancient  modes  of  thought,  | 
of  belief,  and  living,  still  adhered  to  by  the 
Egj'ptians,  which  not  even  the  legislation  j 
of  a  Solon  could  with  one  stroke  change.  ’ 
At  all  events,  the  life  and  property  of  his 
subjects  are  a  thousand  times  more  secure 
under  Ismail’s  rule  than  they  were  even  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  past  decade, 
under  the  tiger  Abbas,  who  in  his  anger 
spared  no  man,  and  in  his  lusts  no  wo¬ 
man. 

The  final  judgment  of  all  intelligent  Eu¬ 
ropeans  living  in  the  East  is  to  the  effect 
that  Ismail  Pasha  is  decidedly  unpopular 
with  his  subjects,  and  that  tliey  are  burn¬ 
ing  with  impatience  for  the  time  when  his 
vigorous  hand  will  no  longer  direct  the 
reins  of  government. 


THE  OLD  CARDINAL’S  RETREAT. 

YY’^E  live  in  it  at  the  time  of  this  present  , 
T  T  writing.  It  is  in  the  Montagnolo,  an  ' 
hour  distant  from  Siena,  among  the  moun-  j 
tahis  bonlering  tlie  Maremma.  ITie  whole 
countrj'  is  a  forest  —  such  a  forest!  Giant  j 
oaks,  wild,  scathed,  savage-looking,  growing  ' 
on  rocky,  broken  ground,  with  never  a  stick  j 
of  underwooil.  Spiky  cypresses,  gathered 
up  like  nosegays ;  patches  of  olives,  —  gray 
mystic  trees  said  to  have  paled  into  that  sad 
tint,  out  of  grief  for  the  Divine  One  who  ' 
once  wept  under  their  shade  ;  vineyards  of  ! 
yellow-leafed  grapes,  now  laden  with  ruby  j 
fruit,  clinging  to  light  cane  supports.  High¬ 
er  up.  fold  upon  fold  of  rounded  liills,  dim¬ 
pling  into  each  other  like  the  petals  of  a 
tulip,  clothed  with  a  dark  mantle  of  ever- 
gn-en  ilex.  Beyond,  an  open  country  broken  ' 
into  long  horizontal  lines  of  hills  and  vallej’s,  j 
waving  up  and  down  like  the  swell  of  a 
stormy  sea,  either  utterly  barren  and  deso-  i 
late,  or  thickly  dotted  with  villas,  churches,  | 
towers,  villages,  clinging  together  as  if  for  j 
company,  flow  easy  to  give  the  details,  | 
how  impossible  to  paint  the  whole ;  the  glo-  ^ 
rious  sun  lighting  up  all,  even  in  Novem-  | 
her,  like  a  golden  dream  I  The  varied  tints 
and  magic  changes  of  light  and  shade  on 
this  broad  horizon,  the  morning  mists,  the 
fervid  blue  of  the  mid-dav  sky,  the  great 
white  clouds  like  snow-Jrifts  that  come 
riding  up  over  the  dark  hill-tops,  the  ruddy 
glory  of  the  sunsets !  When  we  came  hero, 
the  woods  were  green ;  now  they  look  as  jf 
lighted  by  a  living  flame ;  the  shadows  those  | 
of  a  furnace,  glowing  russet,  deepest  ruby,  i 
and  richest  purple.  I 

The  heart  of  this  fair  forest-wilderness  is  i 
a  villa,  built  in  the  Tuscan  or  rustic  style,  ; 
standing  on  a  plateau  facing  the  Apen¬ 
nines  to  the  south,  and  backed  by  the  ever-  ; 
green  forests  on  the  hills.  It  was  built  by  i 
Cardinal  Chigi,  brother  of  Pope  Alexander  I 
the  Seventh,  and  is  still  in  possession  of  his  j 
descendants.  As  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ere-  ^ 
ated  Versailles  out  of  a  sand-hill,  so  the  j 
cardinal  (attracted  to  this  spot  by  its  ex-  j 
ceeding  natural  beauty)  caused  tfiis  villa-  ] 
palace  to  arise  out  of  a  virgin  forest,  by  the  j 
foiC3  of  gold.  He  summoned  the  great 
architect  Fontana  to  his  aid,  made  roads, 
pruned  the  wild  forest  luxuriance  into  parks 
and  gardens,  formed  stately  terraces  adorned 
with  sculpture,  placed  twelve  chapels  or 


stations  round  the  house  in  the  adjacent 
woods,  which  he  peopled  with  statues  of 
saints,  gods,  and  satyrs,  a  mixed  but  goodly 
company,  looking  over  the  tree-tops  on  ped¬ 
estals  some  sixty  feet  high,  and  startling  the 
sight  in  unexpected  places.  Also  he  caused 
to  be  traced  from  the  northern  front  of  the 
villa,  a  broad  grassy  alley,  spanned  midway 
by  a  triumphal  arch,  and  farther  on  by  a 
theatre  for  al  fresco  performances,  from 
whence,  rising  abruptly,  —  always  in  a 
straight  line  and  forming  a  vista  from  the 
villa,  —  two  hundred  steps  of  stone,  cut 
through  the  forest,  form  a  Scala  Santa,  or 
sacred  staircase,  mounting  to  a  high  tower  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  twelve  monks, 
living  in  twelve  cells,  said  prayers  for  his 
eminence  and  all  his  family,  day  and  hi^ht. 

When  all  was  done,  our  cairiinal  caTled 
the  place  The  Thebiad,  in  memory  of  Ids 
lowly  brethren,  the  staiwing  monks  in  the 
Egy  ptian  desert,  who  would  mightily  have 
enjoyed  ^the  change  from  arid  sand  and 
tliirst  and  hunger  to  this  refined  and  lux¬ 
urious  hermitage.  Pope  Alexander,  out  of 
the  funds  of  St.  Peter,  left  it  also  a  noble 
revenue,  along  with  many  broad  acres  on 
Tuscan  and  on  Roman  soil,  which  have 
come  down  unlessened  to  the  present  day. 
The  Thebiad  is  therefore  maintained  with 
fitting  splendor  bv  its  present  owner. 

Within,  the  saloons  and  galleries  are  still 
decked  with  old  frescos,  gilding,  marbles, 
and  statues,  to  which  are  added  the  comforts 
of  our  own  present  time.  A  crowd  of  modern 
retainers,  valets,  keepers,  stewards,  ganlen- 
ers,  shepherds,  come  and  go,  over  the  grassy 
court  within  the  gates,  where  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  are  often  to  be  seen  seated  patiently  on 
a  certain  stone  bench,  waiting  to  be  served, 
whole  families  of  beggars :  poor  yellow-faced 
wretches,  who  all  receive  a  meal  of  bread 
and  a  drink  of  wine,  according  to  ancient 
;  custom,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  remon¬ 
strances  and  often  violent  interposition  of 
Argo,  the  watch-dog,  as  large  and  as  white 
as  a  polar  bear. 

The  old  cardinal’s  retreat  has  its  ghost, 
of  course.  One  evening  we  had  been 
tempted  by  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the 
I  moonlight  into  the  woods.  The  twisted  ilex 
trunks  looked  down  upon  us,  like  a  fantas¬ 
tic  multitude  hovering  in  the  deep  shadows ; 
above,  the  moon  rode  in  an  unclouded  sky. 
We  went  on  and  descended  from  the  pla¬ 
teau  into  the  Siena  road,  overarched  with 
black  branches.  On  one  side,  a  wall  bor¬ 
ders  the  road ;  on  the  other,  where  the 
ground  falls  rapidly,  and  the  road  is  ter¬ 
raced,  there  is  not  even  a  parapet,  but  a 
fall  of  some  ten  or  fourteen  feet.  The  night 
was  very  still,  nothing  but  the  distant  hav¬ 
ing  of  a  dog  broke  the  silence.  Suddenly 
a  sound  of  wheels  came  on  us,  very  faintly 
at  first,  then  ceased,  then  came  on  again. 
At  last  it  grew  loud  and  distinct :  it  was  a 
baroccino  (gig)  returning  late  from  Siena 
with  some  of  our  people ;  Antonio  butler, 
Adamo  keeper,  and  Filepjio  gardener. 

“  O  signori,  signori !  ”  gasped  Antonio, 
“  we  have  just  seen  the  donnina ;  there, 
just  below,  between  the  Satyro  [a  great 
statue]  and  this  chapel  here.  We  saw  her 
as  plainly  as  we  see  you,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  with  her  head  Ix-nt.” 

“  Yes,”  broke  in  Adamo,  shaking  himself 
as  if  waking  out  of  a  nightmare,  “yes,  in¬ 
deed  !  Santa  Maria !  I  was  leading  the  horse 
—  for  the  road  is  so  rough,  and  the  shadows 
are  so  dark  —  when  I  saw,  in  the  moonlight, 
a  woman  with  something  over  her  head, 
like  the  peasant-women  wear,  come  out  of 
this  wall  and  glide  across  the  road,  close  be¬ 
fore  me.  She  disappeared  over  the  para¬ 
pet  among  the  woods.  Anima  mia!  she 
was  there,  beside  me,  for  the  horse  saw  her 
too,  and  so  started  and  shied,  that  he  nearly 
threw  the  gig  over  the  parapet.” 

“  Indeed,  signori,”  said  Antonio,  “  the 
gig  jerked,  and  I  was  almost  thrown  out.  I 
saw  the  donnina  too.” 

“  Yes,  but  not  so  plainly  as  I  did,”  cried 
Adamo.  “  I  tell  you  she  passed  close,  close 
to  my  hand,  under  the  horse’s  nose ;  with  a 
clotli  on  her  head  and  a  spindle  in  her  hand. 
She  passed  across  the  road  over  that  deep 
fall,  which  must  have  killed  any  mortal 
creature.” 

These  two  men  had  been  soldiers,  were 
no  cowards,  and  were  ready  to  face  any 
mortal  foe  bravely.  They  were  comforted 
with  wine,  and  sent  to  bed.  We  then  sent 
for  the  head  man, — the  Fattore,  —  to  ask 
what  it  all  meant  ? 

It  meant  that,  from  father  to  son,  so  long 
back  that  no  one  can  tell  where  it  began,  it 
had  been  known  among  the  peasants  that 
these  woods  are  haunted  by  a  ghost  in  the 
shape  of  a  woman  of  small  stature,  known 
as  the  donnina,  who  generally  appears  to¬ 
wards  dusk,  after  the  Ave  Maria,  at  special 
spots,  and  usually  in  stormy  weather.  .She 
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had  been  often  seen  where  the  servants  had  trees,  with  Ion"  silvery  beards  of  delicate  ,  We  were  all  in  the  hall  waiting  for  the  I 
seen  her,  in  the  wood  on  the  road  to  Siena ;  white  moss  hanging  down  amidst  the  glit-  '  dinner-bell,  and  came  out.  Tliere  stood  j 

also  in  a  deep  hollow  or  borro.  the  bed  of  a  tering  waxy  leaves,  pointed  like  thorns,  the  trembling  jMjasant,  holding  his  raw  , 

torrent,  dry  in  summer,  and  blocked  with  wave  over  the  paths,  easting  flickering  ;  meat,  which  witn  a  low  obeisance  he  pre-  i 

masses  of  rock  and  rolling  stones,  brought  shadows  as  the  eager  sun  darts  through  j  sented  to  the  master.  In  a  slit  in  the  meat 

down  by  the  upper  streams,  an  ugly,  lone-  the  dark  foliage.  As  the  passing  clouds  i  was  a  dirty  little  letter  to  the  effect,  “that  | 

some  place,  with  exceedingly  steep  banks,  come  and  go  over  the  surface  of  the  chajK-l,  '  Campanello  demanded  five  hundred  francs  | 

overgrown  with  scanty  shrubs.  here  and  there  a  glint  of  sun  calls  out  the  i  to  be  placed  that  night,  .after  the  moon  had 

She  generally  apjiears,  we  were  told,  in  dark  outlines  of  the  kneeling  statues  so  !  set,  under  the  stone  beneath  the  erucifix 

black,  her  head  covered,  her  face  bent  down  vividly,  that  at  a  distance,  looking  from  j  placed  in  the  grove  of  cypresses  in  the  | 

over  a  spindle,  which  she  seems  to  turn  as  among  tlie  interjwsing  confusion  of  the  !  middle  of  the  forest;  and  tliat  if  the  master  j 

she  moves.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  her  face,  wood,  they  seem  to  move  under  the  chang-  |  did  not  comply  with  Campanello’s  demand,  | 

There  is  nothing  terrific  or  horrible  about  ing  light.  In  truth,  a  very  weird  and  he  and  his  might  confess  to  the  family  | 

her,  save  the  fact  that  she  is  supernatural,  ghostly  sj)ot  set  apart,  it  would  seem,  for  '  priest,  and  consider  themselves  dead.”  Tlie  j 

She  always  glides  slowly  away,  so  slowly,  unholy  rites,  altogether  solemn  and  mys-  j  jK*asant,  being  asked  why  he  had  made  him-  ' 

as  to  be  distinctly  seen  tUsappearing  among  tic.  :  st*lf  the  bearer  of  such  a  threat,  replied 

rocks,  or  over  wails,  in  the  woods.  Not  a  year  Hen*,  in  the  brief  though  ardent  autum-  '  “  that  Campanello  and  his  band  had  sur-  ; 
passes  that  she  is  not  seen  several  times,  es-  nal  sunshine,  impenetrable  shade  tempts  one  |  rounded  his  cottage,  and  that  he  had  shut  ! 

jKHjially  towards  early  winter.  to  wander  among  the  rocks,  and  under  the  |  himself  up  for  some  time,  but,  being  obliged  ; 

We  spoke  with  those  to  whom  she  has  dark-twisted  ilex  stems,  all  speckled  and  '  to  feed  the  beasts,  had  at  last  gone  out;  I 

most  frequently  appeared.  An  old  man,  flecked  with  patches  of  black  and  white  i  that  he  still  found  the  brigands  there,  re-  ‘ 

by  name  Ciurini,  a  mason,  specially  remem-  mosses,  like  the  breast  of  a  bird,  that  pillar-  |  volvers  in  hand,  and  gun  on  shoulder.  Cam-  j 

bWed  that  once  as  he  was  returning  home,  like  bear  up  the  sombre  canopy  overhead;  i  panello  armed  also  with  a  short  sword;  and 

he  saw  a  woman  whom  he  supposed,  in  the  or,  to  rest  on  a  carpet  of  moss,  and  hear  the  that  Campanello  had  threat*  ned  to  shoot 

fading  light,  to  be  his  daughter,  sitting  on  ripe  .acorns  drop  tiom  the  evergreen  oaks  him,  and  to  hamstring  his  oxen  if  he  did 

the  wall  of  a  rough  little  bridge  that  crosses  among  the  dry  leaves ;  or  the  busy  twitter  not  carry  the  letter.”  But  it  was  shrewdly 

the  stream  in  the  borro,  spinning.  Her  back  of  the  departing  birds,  arranging  tlteir  win-  |  susjMJcted  that  he  had  more  dealings  with 
was  turned  towards  him.  “  Ah,  Teresa  ter  flight,  as  they  circle  rouud  and  round,  ,  the  band  than  he  cared  to  own. 

mia,  are  you  waiting  for  me  ?  ”  he  said,  put-  m  eking  the  rij)e  arbutus  berries ;  or  the  !  The  matter  duly  considered,  it  was  re¬ 
ting  out  his  hand  to  touch  her  shoulder,  buzz  of  the  last  bands  of  l)ees,  gathering  ,  solved  to  give  the  men  twenty  francs,  which 

The  hand  fell  upon  air,  the  figure  rose  (the  honey  from  the  scented  herbs.  It  is  a  rare  '  w’ere  duly  j)laced  under  the  stone  beneath  | 

back  still  turned  towards  him),  and  slowly  place,  too,  in  which  to  watch  the  last  pale  the  crucifix,  in  the  grove  of  cypresses,  in  j 

glided  away  down  the  steep  bank  of  the  butterflies  hovering  among  the  aromatic  i  the  middle  of  the  forest,  at  ten  o’clock  that  ; 

borro,  and  vanished  among  the  big  rocks  flowers  of  the  cyclamen  and  caper,  growing  same  night.  Some  of  our  party  proposed  | 

heaped  up  there.  He  has  often  seen  the  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks ;  and  the  little  ;  the  three  gendarmes  and  an  ambush ;  but  ' 

donnina  since,  but  never  has  been  conscious  green  liz.ords  racing  over  the  stones,  or  im-  as  Camjjanello’s  men  were  desperadoes,  and  | 

of  feeling  the  horror  he  felt  then.  movable  in  some  sunny  corner,  watching  for  as  an  honest  man  may  be  picked  off'  from 

Then  we  talked  with  a  keeper  called  the  harmless  wood-snake,  who  still  creeps  behind  a  tree  as  well  as  another,  and  as  we 

Carlo  di  Ginestreto,  a  fine  Saxon-looking  out  to  enjoy  the  mid-day  warmth.  As  day  were  all  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  trees,  it 

fellow,  with  honest  round  blue  eves  and  a  declines  in  this  strange  and  beautiful  wood,  was  deemed  prudent  to  do  without  the  gen- 

shock  of  uncombed  yellow  hair.  This  Carlo  the  gathering  clouds  put  out,  one  by  one,  the  j  darmes  and  the  ambush, 

has  his  home  on  tlie  hill  over  the  borro,  and  bright  lights,  on  rock  and  leaf  and  stem.  Now,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 

had  seen  the  donnina  among  the  trees  there,  and  a  gloom  gathering  around,  and  a  si-  men  —  still,  at  this  time,  roving  up  and  ! 

three  months  ago.  lence  of  all  those  insirticulate  utterances  down  on  our  hills  under  cover  oAhe  ever-  ! 

“  Once,”  he  said,  “  I  was  coming  from  that  people  woods  with  life,  tell  of  darkness  i  green  woods  now  before  my  eyes  as  I  wTite  i 

Siena  along  the  road,  and  there  had  bt'c  n  and  approaching  night.  —  are  fed,  and  clothed,  and  do  not  general-  ^ 

a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  the  moon  was  ex-  One  day  sitting  in  the  thickest  tangle,  ly  sleep  out  of  a  bed.  'Iliercforc  it  is  pret-  ! 
tremely  clear,  and  everything  in  the  forest  near  where  the  lull  abruptly  descends  to-  tV  clear  that  if  the  peasants  living  here  and  j 

was  as  plain  as  day.  i  was  coming  along,  wards  the  Siena  road  and  the  statue  of  the  !  tliere,  on  redeemed  fields  of  command  olive,  j 

thinking  of  a  new  gun  I  had  seen  in  Siena,  Satyro,  we  heard  a  low  whistle,  answered  :  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  slopes,  sjxike  out,  i 
when  I  saw,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  in  an  opixisite  direction,  then  the  sound  of  :  the  brigands  would  be  soon  caught.  But  | 

road,  the  donnina  as  plain  as  I  see  your  many  feet  crushing  the  leaves,  and  the  flap  :  vour  Tuscan  jicasant  is  the  veriest  coward  | 

Excellency  now  before  me.  Sbe  stood  of  the  branches  as  of  men  passing  through  j  living.  He  trembles  before  any  Cainpa-  , 
there,  till  I  was  almost  close  to  her.  .She  them.  We  promptly  made  for  the  house,  nello  whom  he  meets ;  he  lodges  him,  and 

wore  a  sort  of  light  petticoat  with  colors  where  the  jiolar  bear  was  aloft  on  a  wall  feeds  him,  and  conceals  him,  and  would 

on  it,  and  had  something  all  black,  over  it,  barking  furiously,  and  some  serving-men  swear  his  face  black  and  blue  before  he 

on  her  head  and  shoulders.  There,  I  saw  wore  standing  in  the  court  around  a  group  would  betray  him.  It  is  fair  to  the  pwr  fel-  , 

her,  and  I  saw  her  shadow  in  the  moon-  of  five  rough  fellows,  each  carrying  along  low  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  he  did  otnerwi.se,  j 

light  too.  She  looked  like  a  girl,  though  gun ;  and  one,  a  fair-complexioned  youth,  I  some  members  of  the  band,  or  some  other  ' 
I  did  not  see  her  face,  and  she  went  away,  rather  humpbacked,  of  about  twenty,  ;  members  of  some  other  bands  acting  on  | 

piano,  piano,  piano,  as  1  stood  still,  and  armed,  also,  with  a  short  sword.  Tliis  '•  oral  instruction,  wmuld  then  and  there  mark  ' 

faded  out  among  the  trees.  I  never  saw  fellow,  the  spokesman,  had  walked  in,  fol-  him,  as  a  hunter  does  a  stag,  would  scent  I 

her  so  plainly,  for  the  snow  made  all  so  lowed  by  his  band,  and  desired  to  see  the  |  him  out  and  shoot  him  (and  perhaps  his  i 

clear.  1  often  see  her,  imverina.  I  do  nat  master,  as  he  wanted  money.  AVhen  told  children)  from  behind  a  convenient  tree,  I 

feel  any  fear.  What  harm  could  she  do  that  the  master  was  out,  he  asked  for  the  '  fire  his  house,  and  strew  ashes  on  his 

to  me.'”  And  he  spread  out  his  large  Fattore,  and  still  for  money,  nie  Fattore,  i  heaiihs.one. 

chest,  and  lifted  his  long  arms  with  that  also,  being  invisible,  he  demanded  wine  and  This  in  spite  of  the  magnificent  defence 
ejaculatory  action  common  to  Italians,  bread.  Gathering  up  the  fragments  given  |  offered  by  government,  in  the  shape  of  three 

After  Carlo  came  Celso,  a  respectable  con-  liim,  he  and  his  band  all  took  their  depar-  gendarmes,  attired  in  a  brilliant  uniform  of  ' 

tadino  living  also  on  the  estate  in  a  vine-. ,  ture  up  the  Scala  Santa.  ,  white,  vellow,  and  blue,  with  cocked  hats  as  ] 

yard  close  to  the  villa.  He  told  us  “  that  This  intriJion  was  followed  by  all  sorts  big  as  Dr.  Syntax  wore  when  he  went  out 
after  he  had  come  back  from  serving  in  the  of  rejwrts.  There  was  a  band  of  six  men  i  searching  for  the  picturesque  —  announcing  ! 

militia,  he  was  stan^ug  one  evening  with  on  the  hills  over  the  villa,  above  the  hermit-  them  at  least  a  mile  oAT,  in  fine  contrast  to 

his  httle  brother  in  the  road,  near  the  ,age,  their  chief,  a  young  man  called  Cam-  the  emerald  mantle  of  the  woods  —  over  a 

SanTO,  when  he  heard  himself  called  dis-  |)anello,  humpbacked,  and  about  twenty-  district  forty  miles  in  extent.  Such  facts  , 

tinctly  three  times,  out  of  the  wood,  in  a  three  years  old,  a  deserter.  They  had  guns  '  will  not  be  found  chronicled  in  local  news-  ; 

strange  sad  voice,  ‘  Celso,  Celso,  Celso !  ’  and  revolvers.  They  had  gone  to  the  resi-  ,  papers,  nor  will  they  be  admitted  in  the  j 

His  little  brother  said,  ‘  W  ho  calls  you,  dcnce  of  an  old  ])riest,  and  fired  on  the  clubs  of  Floi’cnce,  or  other  large  cities  ! 

Celso,  in  such  a  strange  voice  ?  ’  and  he  house,  when  he  sent  out  word  to  them  that  where  it  is  convenient  to  believe  pleasant  I 

heard  the  same  voice  call  him  again  when  he  could  give  them  no  money.  A  peasant,  things  only ;  but  thej-  are  true  none  the  less,  ! 

he  was  alone  in  the  wood.”  He  was  fright-  passing  at  the  break  of  day  to  his  work  in  ,  and  w-e  well  know  them  to  be  true  who  re-  ^ 

ened,  and  liked  it  so  little  that  he  now  the  hills,  had  found  a  large  fire  burning,  ceive  polite  correspondence  in  raw  meat  in  j 

never  passed  by  that  road  in  the  evening,  and,  sitting  down  to  warm  himself,  received  the  old  Cardinal’s  retreat.  ' 

but  went  “  round  a  mile  or  so,  higher  up  on  a  blow  on  his  head  from  a  stone  hurled  at  '  Great  news  has  just  come  in.  Campanello  j 
the  hills.”  ^  him  from  behind  out  of  the  trees.  Other  was  taken  last  night.  He  was  living  at  free 

We  have  more  material  mysterious  per-  stories  came  in,  that  the  same  band  had  ap-  quarters  on  an  unfortunate  peasant  on  the  ' 

sonages  going  alMut,  the  old  Cardinal’s  ijcared  nearer  Siena,  twenty-five  in  num-  ,  very  summit  of  the  topmost  heights,  over  I 

Retreat,  tw,  as  will  presently  be  seen  ;  and  her,  disguised  in  black  and  red  masks;  had  the  Romitorio,  looking  towards  Volterra.  ' 

we  have  incentives  to  strange  fancies  out  waylaid  and  robbed  people  returning  from  But  in  this  case  love  was  stronger  than  fear  I 

of  number.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  the  city  market ;  had  bound  them  to  trees  of  vengeance.  He  had  deeply  incensed  a  ' 

On  one  side  of  the  villa,  adjoining  the  and  so  left  them.  Another  story  told  how  '  youth  who  was  in  love  with  one  of  the  peas-  i 

broad  terrace,  leading  to  the  Scala  Santa,  a  certain  Bindi  had  found  his  villa  entirely  j  ant’s  daughters  by  paying  his  court  to  her,  I 

is  a  pleasure-ground  or  park,  designed  and  surrounded  one  evening  with  revolvers  j  and  by  ofTering  her  some  trinkets  supposed 

spwially  set  apart  by  the  cardinal  for  medi-  pointed  at  all  the  windows,  and  how  he  j  to  have  been  stolen,  which  she  wore.  This  j 

tation  and  repose.  It  may  be  some  two  or  had  ransomed  himself  for  five  hundred  !  youth,  by  name  Oreste,  went  in  his  fury  | 

three  miles  round,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall  francs.  Later,  came  the  gendarmes  in  good  straight  to  a  town  called  Rosia,  and  in-  j 

and  entered  by  three  lolly  gates.  It  is  full  earnest,  who  were  refreshed  with  wine  and  !  formed  our  friends,  the  three  gendarmes  | 

of  broad,  moss-grown  walks,  with  here  and  meat,  and  then  diswrsed  themselves  in  the  i  who  live  there,  where  Campanello  was  to  1 

there  statues  of  monks  and  angels,  high  on  woods  to  hunt  for  Campanello.  ;  be  found,  and  promised  to  conceal  them  un-  i 

carved  mdestals,  in  attitudes  of  prayer.  One  evening,  just  at  dinner-time,  a  peas-  til  he  could  be  taken.  In  the  mean  time  \ 
The  walks,  and  narrower  paths,  are  all  knit  ant  appeared,  looking  very  scared,  in  the  jtoor  Campanello,  led  away  by  the  same  ] 

up  at  the  farther  end,  by  a  chapel  some-  court  before  the  villa,  holding  ki  his  hand  fatal  passion  of  love,  lent  himself  blindly  to  I 

what  small  and  low,  with  kneeling  statues  a  piece  of  raw  meat.  So  many  peasants  ■  Ids  ])ursuers’  devices.  That  very  evening  ■ 

on  either  hand  darkened  and  moss-grown  came  and  went  with  such  strange  burdens  there  was  a  dance  given  at  a  neighboring  , 

by  time  and  storm.  of  comestibles  for  the  chef,  that  this  excited  cottage.  Thither  went  Campanello  in  pur-  j 

The  trees  are  the  ilex  of  the  surrounding  no  surprise,  until  the  man  with  the  raw  meat  |  suit  of  his  fair  one,  unarmed,  even  leaving  | 

forest,  expanded  into  superb  proportions  by  made  his  way  to  an  open  gallery  enclosed  ,  his  little  sword  in  the  house  where  he  slept.  ! 

being  so  long  undisturbed.  The  ground  is  by  a  lofty  iron  grille,  by  which  the  great  In  the  middle  of  the  dance  he  caught  sight  ; 

rocky  and  undulating,  covered  with  a  grace-  hall  is  entered.  Here  he  stopped,  and  ac-  of  our  brilliant  friends,  conspicuous  in  their  ' 

fill  undergrowth  of  arbutus  and  holly  and  costing  one  of  the  servants,  said  he  had  a  .  war  paint,  as  they  naturally  would  be,  and,  j 

lauristinus,  every  plant  and  every  tree  being  message  to  the  master,  which  he  must  de-  !  escaping  by  a  back  entrance,  rushed  off  in 

evergreen.  The  big  branches  of  the  ilex-  liver  personally.  ,  flight.  But  Fate  again  met  him  in  the  | 


shape  of  the  injured  lover,  Oreste,  who  was 
watching  outside.  He  siirang  upon  him 
and  tied  him  up  until  tne  gendarmes  ar^ 
rived,  and  secured  him,  and,  already  scent¬ 
ing  the  sweet  savor  of  a  government  reward 
for  the  capture  of  a  capo-brigante  and  a  de¬ 
serter,  triumphantly  led  him  off  to  prison. 


ECHOES. 

LISTEN!  I  hear  it!  no!  she  died. 

She  is  not  sitting  by  mv  side. 

I  lie  and  muse  till  dream  efface 
'I’he  consciousness  of  time  and  space : 
And  then  the  rustle  of  the  wind 
Brings  her  sweet  treble  to  my  mind : 
Words,  once,  like  low-breathed  prayers, 
whose  tone 

Was  prayer  and  answer  both  in  one,  — 
ll'ords,  now,  like  farew’ells,  wafted  o’er 
'Hie  waves  to  a  receding  shore. 

T.  Ashe. 


A  PARISIAN  GENIUS  OF  THE  NINE¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 

];;^ATHER  CHAPELLIER,  as  he  is 
1  ■  called,  is  a  man  of  about  sixtv  years  of 
age.  His  establishment  is  undoufcteilly  one 
of'  the  most  considerable,  as  well  as  the 
most  unknown,  in  Paris.  Of  all  inventors, 
Pere  Chapellier  has  given  proof  of  the  most 
ingenious  faculties.  A  man  must  be  a  gen¬ 
ius  to  be  able  to  jiroduce  so  many  extraor¬ 
dinary  things  from  crusts  of  bread,  and 
make  them  of  so  much  value,  as  he  does. 

In  1825,  Pore  Chapellier  returned  to 
Paris,  for  he  had  been  a  soldier,  like  all 
Frenchmen  of  that  period.  He  had  been 
drawn  in  the  conscription  when  he  was 
eighteen.  In  the  army  he  had  learned  how 
to  fire  his  musket,  to  exchange  swonl-cuts, 
to  kill  his  enemies,  and  sometimes  his 
friends  ;  but  he  had  never  been  taught  any¬ 
thing  by  which  he  could  gain  a  livelihood. 
At  Paris,  moreover,  the  best  workman,  the 
most  skilful  hand,  if  he  has  not  two  or  three 
strings  to  his  bow  for  different  circumstan¬ 
ces,  risks  dying  of  hunger  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  Well,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  the  brave  soldier  became  a  ravageur. 

Tliis  name  was  given  to  men  who,  in  the 
days  when  the  streets  had  a  single  stream, 
or  rather  open  drain,  which  flowed  through 
their  centre,  searched  in  it  with  a  piece  of 
wood  to  get  out  loose  nails,  pieces  of  iron, 
or  copper ;  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  they 
found  pieces  of  money  there.  This  harvest 
was  sold  by  the  pound  to  dealers  in  old 
iron.  Tlie  earnings  of  even  the  most  active 
ravageur  were  very  small  indeed,  but,  by 
joining  commissions  to  it,  —  opening  car¬ 
riage  doors  in  the  evening,  putting  a  plank 
for  a  bridge  across  wide  gutters  in  rainv 
weather,  &c.,  —  he  could  exist,  though  with 
difficulty. 

Chappellier  met  somef  old  comrades  re¬ 
turning  from  the  army.  He  was  ashamed 
of  his  condition,  though  he  had  no  preju¬ 
dice  himself  against  it,  and  often  repeated 
the  famous  Parisian  proverb,  “  There  is  no 
stupid  trade  ;  there  are  only  stupid  people.” 
He  gave  up  the  ravage  to  join  a  wholesale 
c/iijfoiiitier ;  he  became  a  trilleur. 

A  chiffounier  is  a  man  whose  sole  occu- 
jiation  consists  in  raking  among  all  the 
streets  and  gutters  of  Paris  during  the 
night.  He  is  furnished  with  a  long  hook, 
and  carries  a  huge  hod,  of  wood  or  basket- 
work,  on  his  back.  He  is  jirovided,  too, 
with  a  lamp,  which  he  puts  close  to  the 
ground,  and  when  he  sees  anything  which 
may  be  of  any  value  or  use,  he  hooks  it  up 
and  throws  it  into  his  hod.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  variety  of  things  which 
these  hods  contain ;  there  arc  old  bones, 
fragments  of  glass,  skins  of  animals,  pieces 
of  wooil,  rags  of  linen,  cotton,  paper,  orna¬ 
ments  worn  at  fetes,  the  remains  of  some 
banquet,  —  scraps  of  all  sorts,  remnants  of 
every  shade  of  civilization. 

The  careless  chiff'onnier,  living  from  hand 
to  moutli,  sleeping  upon  the  comer  of  a  pub¬ 
lic-house  table,  frequently  having  neither 
fire  nor  lodging,  sells  his  daily  harvest  to 
the  wholesale  dealers  in  this  trade.  These 
men’s  business  is  to  divide  it,  to  put  all  the 
objects  of  one  kind  together,  to  keep  them 
in  a  store  till  a  good  opportunity  to  sell  them 
presents  itself.  To  perform  this  work,  they 
employ  men  and  women,  who  are  called 
trilleurs.  These  unhappy  beings  live  for 
twelve  hours  of  the  day  in  a  poisonous  at¬ 
mosphere  ;  their  earnings  are  not  more  than 
those  of  the  ravageur.  Chapellier  became 
a  trilleur.  He  was  not  obliged  now  to  work 
publicly,  nor  afraid  of  being  put  to  the  blush 
Dy  meeting  his  former  comrades.  To  those 
who  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  now,  he 
replied,  “  I  am  at  work  with  a  merchant  ” ; 
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and  if  they  proposed  to  come  and  see  him, 
be  would  say,  “  Our  master  forbids  us  to  re¬ 
ceive  visitors  at  the  workshop.”  He  carried 
on  this  trade  for  six  months ;  but,  accustomed 
before  to  live  in  the  open  air,  and  take  a 
(Treat  deal  of  exercise,  his  health  suflfered ; 
the  bad  air  made  him  ill ;  he  was  obliged  to 
ask  public  charity  to  grant  him  a  bod  at  the 
hospital. 

Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  pig¬ 
eon-feeder,  who  offered  to  present  him  to 
his  master,  a  rich  poultry  dealer.  He  was 
accepted.  His  new  occupation  consisted  in 
forcing  open  the  beaks  of  young  pigeons, 
filling  them  with  grain  or  peas,  and  making 
them  swallow  it.  “  The  tning  may  appear 
easy  to  you,”  he  once  remarked,  “  but  you 
cannot  imagine  bow  fatiguing  it  is  thus  to 
feed  two  or  three  hundred  pigeons  in  an 
hour.” 

Pere  Chapellier  earned  forty  sous  a  day 
by  tliis  trade,  but  his  ambition  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  He  was  a  wide-awake  fellow,  and 
now  perceived  that  the  poultry  dealers  who 
did  not  sell  their  provisions  directly  were 
obliged  to  lower  the  price  by  a  quarter  each 
day  diey  still  remained  unsold ;  thus  they 
often  had  to  sell  at  a  loss,  although  the 
poultry  had  the  same  appearance  of  fresh¬ 
ness  as  when  it  was  first  killed ;  and  yet  no 
cook  could  ever  be  deceived  as  to  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  poultry.  He  could  not  make  out 
this  mystery.  They  told  him  that  it  was 
only  because  the  c’aws  of  the  turkeys  and 
fowls,  which  were  black  and  shining  on  the 
day  of  their  death,  assumed  a  grayer  and 
graver  hue  as  time  elapsed. 

?fo  better  opportunity  was  ever  offered  for 
a  man  of  genius  to  display  his  talent.  Cha¬ 
pellier  went  home,  and  set  to  work  to  com¬ 
pose  a  varnish  which  would  preserve  to  the 
feathered  tribe,  for  many  days  after  their 
slaughter,  that  brilliant  lustre  which  orna¬ 
mented  their  claws  and  increased  their  value 
in  the  estimation  of  gourmands.  Two  days 
after  the  explanation  which  had  been  given 
him,  he  returned  triumphantly  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  He  explained  and  experimented  on 
his  discovery.  All  the  old  market-women 
were  deceived  themselves.  His  invention 
was  at  once  put  to  the  proof.  Fowls  with 
varnished  claws  were  presented  to  tlie  most 
acute  cooks ;  they  were  taken  in  by  appear¬ 
ances.  His  discovery  was  adopted.  Pere 
Chapellier  received  from  the  dealers,  for 
every  varnished  fowl  they  sold,  half  the 
money  they  would  have  lost  had  they  sold 
it  with  the  dark  claws.  This  trade  was  de¬ 
cidedly  a  dishonest  one  ;  in  fact,  it  was  an 
arrangement  entered  into  between  the  deal¬ 
ers  and  Chapellier  to  cheat  the  public. 

The  profession  of  painter  of  turkeys’  feet 
was  lucrative  enou^,  but  it  wanted  too 
much  looking  after  to  make  it  pay.  And 
then  Chapellier’s  ambition  was  not  yet  sat¬ 
isfied  :  he  wanted  an  establishment  of  his 
own,  —  that  was  his  great  object. 

However,  there  is  a  long  distance  from 
the  modest  ravageur,  only  seeking  to  gain 
his  daily  bread,  to  the  brilliant  colorist  who 
had  become  of  such  service  to  all  the  women 
of  the  market.  Nevertheless,  he  sold  his 
secret  and  his  custom  to  a  friend  for  a 
thousand  francs.  His  successor  has  now  re¬ 
tired  upon  a  comfortable  independence, 
which  does  not  tell  much  in  favor  of  the 
honesty  of  poultry-dealers,  of  the  sharpness 
of  the  cooks,  nor  of  the  delicacy  of  Parisian 
palates. 

A  thousand  professions  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  Pbre  Chapellier ;  he  could  ;.not 

Eass  a  shop  without  envying  the  lot  of  those 
e  saw  installed  therein,  lie  asked  every¬ 
body’s  advice,  which  everybody  gave  —  dif¬ 
ferent,  of  course.  Every  evening  he  formed 
a  plan,  which  he  gave  u^  on  the  morrow. 
Sometimes  he  thought  himself  born  to  be 
a  fhiiterer,  at  others  to  keep  a  cook-shop,  at 
others  to  be  a  wine-merchant. 

He  knew  his  great  talents.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  idle,  for  then  he  would  be  living 
on  his  money ;  so  he  went  to  see  his  first 
master,  the  chiffonnier,  with  the  intention 
of  entering  into  partnership  with  him.  He 
thought  his  thousand  francs  would  be  ample, 
and  was  somewhat  appalled,  as  well  as  sur¬ 
prised,  when  he  demanded  50,000  for  his  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  partnership.  This,  however, 
is  not  so  very  astonishing  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  large  fortunes  these 
wholesale  chiffonniers  mue  in  a  comparor- 
tiv^'  short  time. 

When  Chapellier  went  to  visit  his  old 
master,  it  was  just  at  that  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  wandering  chiffonniers  were 
bringing  in  their  hods  of  refuse.  They  are 
always  paid  on  the  spot.  'There  is  no  cred¬ 
it  in  this  trade  :  these  poor  people  require 
the  wages  for  their  day’s  wok  in  order  to 
live.  One  thing  struck  Chapellier :  it  was 
the  large  quantity  of  pieces  of  bread  they 
had  in  uieir  possession.  He  questioned  them 


as  to  how  thev  came  by  all  these  crusts,  and 
what  they  did  with  them.  'Tlie  idea  struck  ! 
him  of  establishing  himself  as  a  baker  of  old  ' 
bread,  and  selling  wholesale  what  they  sold 
retail.  I 

Chapellier,  in  fact,  had  now  discovered  ; 
the  road  which  was  to  lead  to  fortune.  He 
lost  no  time.  That  very  day  he  bought  a 
small  hack  and  a  cart;  he  rented  a  large 
room  of  one  of  his  former  colleagues,  so  nu-  ! 
merous  in  the  old  part  of  the  city ;  then  he  , 
went  to  see  all  the  cooks  of  the  great  schools  i 
and  colleges  in  the  Quartier  Latin.  These  : 
had  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to 
give  their  remnants  of  bread  to  the  chiffon-  , 
niers.  They  thought  they  had  to  do  with  a 
madman ;  nevertheless,  they  accepted  his  ; 
proposals.  '  ; 

The  success  which  Chapellier  met  with  ' 
among  the  college  scullions  only  encouraged  ; 
him ;  he  resolved  to  buy  up  all  the  bread- 
crusts  in  the  city,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
any  op|)osition.  He  saw  all  the  men  who  , 
washed  out  the  plates  and  dishes  at  the  dif-  ' 
ferent  eating-houses,  great  and  small.  i 

He  made  an  arrangement  with  the  chif-  ' 
fonniers,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  more  ! 
than  they  could  obtain  elsewhere.  When  ' 
all  these  precautions  were  well  taken,  he  | 
established  himself  at  one  of  “  les  halles,”  ! 

—  the  large  covered  market-places  of  Paris,  ! 

—  with  empty  hampers  and  large  full  sacks  | 

around  him.  Over  his  head  was  this  in-  | 
scription,  “  Crusts  of  bread  for-  sale.”  The  : 
speculator  was  well  acquainted  with  Paris. 
He  knew  that  tha  Parisian  jfopulation  who 
frequent  the  barriers  have  a  very  particular  | 
liking  for  fricasseed  rabbits.  ; 

Now,  to  feed  rabbits  well,  besides  cab-  I 
bage,  much  bread  is  necessary ;  fowls  which  ; 
are  fattened  for  eating  are  likewise  almost  | 
exclusively  fed  on  the  bread-crumbs  from  | 
Parisian  desserts ;  dogs  and  other  domestic  j 
animals  also  absorb  immense  quantities  of  I 
bread.  Father  Chapellier,  who  sold  his  j 
hamper  full  for  six  sous,  —  that  is  much  | 
cheaper  than  the  ammunition  bread,  —  soon  I 
attracted  to  him  all  the  small  dealers  and  | 
breeders  of  the  suburbs.  At  the  end  of  a  , 
month,  in  reckoning  up  his  profits,  he  found  ! 
that  his  idea  had  been  a  most  profitable  ' 
one ;  he  had  almost  doubled  his  funds,  and  | 
still  his  commerce  was  capable  of  much  j 
greater  extension.  He  was  alone ;  he  could  j 
not  gather  in  his  harvest  all  over  such  a 
large  city  as  Paris  with  the  promptitude  | 
which  was  necessary  to  make  his  trade  | 
really  productive.  He  could  only,  appear  j 
upon  the  market  every  other  day,  and  it  i 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
take  his  place  there  every  morning.  He 
would  have  taken  an  assistant,  but  his  busi-  I 
ness  was  not  yet  sufficiently  established  for  ! 
that ;  and  by  divulging  his  secret,  he  might  ! 
create  a  dangerous  rival.  . 

Every  day  Chapellier  made  fresh  bar-  I 
gains  with  the  hotels,  cafes,  cooks  of  large  ' 
establishments ;  every  day  he  saw  his  cus¬ 
tom  increase.  Four  months  after  his  first 
appearance  at  the  market,  he  had  three 
horses  and  three  carts  continually  at  work ; 
that  was  in  1830.  He  saw  the  time  com¬ 
ing  when  he  would  be  able  to  retire  into  the 
country,  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  all  his  sav-  i 
ings.  'This  is  the  great  ambition  of  all  ' 
Parisians.  I 

In  his  commerce,  Pere  Chapellier  found  j 
himself  much  in  connection  with  cooks,  j 
butchers,  and  pig-feeders,  —  all  great  dog- 
fanciers.  Gradually  he  was  let  into  the 
secrets  of  these  diverse  professions.  He 
learned  that  all  these  men  used  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  raspings  of  bread  toast  for  cutlets, 
&c.  He  became  a  manufacturer  of  these 
raspings,  and  sold  them  for  about  three¬ 
pence  the  quart,  which  was  much  lower 
than  the  usual  price.  This  reduction  at¬ 
tracted  all  purchasers  to  him.  In  less  than 
six  months  he  was  able  to  procure  horses 
and  engage  workmen. 

“  Monsieur  Chapellier,”  a  friend  once  re¬ 
marked  to  him,  “  you  are  like  all  ambitious 
people,  —  never  satisfied.”  “  Well,  I  am  not 
better  than  others.  I  asked  for  a  squadron ; 

I  wished  for  an  army.  When  I  had  this 
army,  well,  it  bothered  me;  I  desired  to 
have  something  else.”  In  fact,  to  his  trade 
as  seller  of  old  bread,  to  his  manufacture  of 
raspings,  this  man  of  genius  added  a  manu¬ 
facture  of  crusts  for  soup. 

Among  the  pieces  which  were  sold  him, 
he  perceived  crusts  of  two  kinds,  —  good 
ones  and  spoiled  ones.  He  once  thought  of 
dividing  them  into  separate  lots,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  him  that  the  profit  would  be 
worth  the  trouble.  He  preferred  to  invent 
a  new  species  of  industry :  he  made  what 
are  called  “  croutes  au  pot,”  —  crusts  for 
the  saucepan.  You  may  have  seen,  at  the 
French  grocers’,  large  pieces  of  crusty 
bread,  wmeh  frugal  housewives  eagerly  buy 
on  the  days  when  they  are  going  to  have 


soup  for  dinner.  Weill  beware  of  these  I 
tempting  things  in  gravy  soup  at  Paris ;  be-  i 
ware  of  the  bread  soup  at  small  restaurants.  ! 
They  all  come  from  the  manufactory  of  Pere  ' 
Chapellier ;  they  are  all  the  relics  of  the  , 
bread  distributed  to  the  children  in  the  j 
schools  and  colleges,  or  firagments  which  I 
you  left  a  fortnight  ago  upon  your  own  table. 
Happily,  it  is  said  that  fire  purifies  every¬ 
thing. 

These  tilings,  which  look  like  blackened 
sponges,  are  of  course  sold  for  much  less  ; 
than  ordinary  bread ;  thus  the  consumption  ' 
of  them,  in  modest  households,  among  the 
small  tradesmen  of  the  markets,  for  soup  ' 
and  coffee  is  enormous.  'This  manul'acture 
forms  the  most  profitable  part  of  M.  Chapel-  ' 
lier’s  revenue.  He  has  established,  near  ; 
the  Barriere  St.  Jaques,  bakehouses  which 
never  grow  cool,  and  where  thousands  of  I 
pounds  of  bread  are  piled  up,  which  serve  ; 
both  for  the  chapelure  (raspings)  and  the  ’ 
croutes  au  pot.  A  multitude  of  workpeople  ' 
—  men,  women,  and  children  —  are  occu-  i 
pied  in  breaking  up  and  scrainng  the  bread  I 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  fire.  'The  blackened  | 
portions  are  put  on  one  side ;  of  this  “  burnt 
bread”  is  made  for  whitening  the  teeth.  , 
'The  powder  prepared  from  ft  is  passed  ' 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  sold  to  the  per-  , 
turners  as  dentifrice. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  store-  I 
houses  of  Pere  Chapellier.  They  are  large 
buildings,  where  at  every  moment  moun-  : 
tains  of  bread  are  arriving.  'The  crusts 
are  all  sorted ;  on  the  right  are  the  baskets 
destined  for  human  consumption,  on  the 
left  those  for  rabbits.  All  this  is  done  | 
with  extreme  order  and  cleanliness.  Young 
girls  make  up  baskets  of  croutes  au  pot,  I 
after  having  weighed  them ;  and  children,  | 
as  black  as  the  young  negroes  of  the  colo-  ] 
nies,  fill  large  boxes  with  powder.  'The  | 
proprietor  is  in  the  midst  of  his  workpeople,  ■ 
giving  orders,  chatting,  laughing,  joking.  i 

P6re  Chapellier  is  so  rich  that  he  is  said  I 
not  to  know  the  extent  of  his  own  fortune.  i 
However,  he  gave  100,000  francs  to  each  of  i 
his  daughters  when  they  were  married,  and  : 
he  has  three.  1 


THE  CITY  OF  BOOKS.  ' 

^pHERE  is  something  touching  in  the 
X  terms  in  which  the  printers  of  Leipsic, 
in  the  year  1640,  expressed  their  intention 
to  celebrate  the  bicentenary  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing.  Germany  was  then  in  the  ! 
depths  of  woe  and  devastation  on  account  i 
of  the  'Thirty  Years’  War,  but  nevertbeless  ' 
they  resolved  to  have  a  jubilee,  “  to  thank 
God  for  this  benefit,  and  in  friendly  talk  to 
take  a  drink  and  frugal  meal  together  in 
stillness.”  Leipsic,  though  always  an  im¬ 
portant  citadel  of  the  book  trade,  did  not, 
however,  enjoy  its  present  metropolitan  dig¬ 
nity  till  the  year  1765,  when  Nicolai  and  a 
few  other  leading  booksellers  agreed,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  certain  vexatious  restrictions  at 
Frankfort,  to  remove  the  central  mart  from 
that  place.  At  the  same  time  they  laid  the 
basis  of  a  booksellers’  association  at  Leipsic, 
which,  not  successful  for  a  time,  was  siter- 
wards,  in  1825,  consolidated  and  extended, 
and  now  numbers  about  1,000  members.  The 
handsome  building  called  the  Booksellers’ 
Exchange,  opened  in  1836,  is  the  financial 
head-quarters  of  this  association.  Here,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  fairs,  especially  of  the 
Easter  Fair,  a  lively  spectacle  may  be  wit¬ 
nessed.  Hundreds  of  booksellers  throng  the 
great  hall  discussing  and  disseminating  lit- 
erarj’  intelligence,  while  in  the  lesser  hall 
counters  are  laid  out  displaying  sp)ecimens 
of  new  works  in  German  and  foreign  litera¬ 
ture.  'The  strictly  financial  business,  which 
used  to  be  the  chief  motive  for  the  reunion, 
is  now  managed  through  the  medium  of  the 
“  commissioners,”  and  the  principals  them¬ 
selves  thereby  obtain  more  time  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  social  and  other  amusements  on 
the  occasion  of  their  periodical  visits  than 
in  former  days.  The  “  commissioners  ”  in 
the  Leipsic  book  trade  are  an  institution  of 
great  importance.  'They  are  the  general 
agents  for  distant  firms.  At  the  Great  Eas¬ 
ter  Fair  the  commissioner  receives  or  dis¬ 
burses  the  requisite  sums  on  behalf  of  his 
employers.  It  is  stated  that  in  1867,  as 
•many  as  130,000  cwt.  of  books  were  de¬ 
spatched  from  Leipsic,  and  probably  as  many 
came  in.  Since  then  the  number  has  con¬ 
siderably  increased. 

As  to  the  amount  of  actual  publishing 
work  done  in  Leipsic,  we  learn,  from  the 
German  statistical  account  before  us,  that 
it  amounts  to  about  one  sixth  of  that  done 
in  all  Germany,  including  Prussia  and  Aus¬ 
tria.  'Ihus,in  1868,  12,000  works  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany  (4,300  was  the  number 
for  England  in  the  same  year)  ;  of  these. 


about  2,000  would  be  the  number  emanating 
from  Leipsic.  Berlin  stands  next  to  Leip¬ 
sic  in  publishing  importance,  and  claims 
about  one  eighth  of  the  annual  contributions 
to  German  literature.  In  the  munber  of 
newspapers  and  journals  published,  Berlin 
exceeds  Leipsic ;  this  is  natural  considering 
the  political  importance  of  the  former  as 
the  Prussian  capital. 

All  the  branches  of  industry  auxiliary-  to 
the  making  of  books  flomrish  in  Leipsic. 
Forty-seven  printing  establishments  now  ex¬ 
ist  in  Leipsic  and  its  suburbs,  employing 
1,000  journevmen,  300  apprentices,  and  450 
women.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  too, 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
bookbinding  trade. 

Leipsic  is  the  principal  centre  for  musi¬ 
cal  publications,  not  only  in  Germany,  but 
throughout  the  musical  world.  'There  are 
twenty-nine  publishers  in  this  department, 
of  which  the  firm  of  Breitkopt  and  Hartel 
stands  highest.  Rbder’s,  which  is  the 
greatest  house  for  musical  note  engraving, 
keeps  140  persons  at  work.  The  second¬ 
hand  or  “  antiquarian  ”  business  is  very 
important.  There  are  six  leading  second¬ 
hand  firms,  well  known  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Germany,  to  each  of  which  apper¬ 
tain  immense  warehouses,  sheltering  some- 
tliing  like  a  million  volumes.  The  classed 
catalogues  issued  by  these  six  firms  form  a 
feature  of  great  interest  in  the  literarj- 
world. 

Leipsic  counts  at  the  present  time  about 
258  bookselling  firms,  having  connection 
with  3,500  houses  out  of  Leipsic.  'The  per- 
.sonal  staff'  they  employ  amounts  to  from 
800  to  900  persons. 

There  are  two  other  institutions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trade  which  desen  e  men¬ 
tion,  and  which  are  localized  in  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  this  Booksellers’  Exchange.  'These 
are  —  1,  the  school  for  booksellers’  appren¬ 
tices,  which  was  attended  by  seventy-nine 
scholars  last  year.  It  is  designed  to  give 
scientific  and  technical  training  appropriate 
to  the  objects  of  the  trade.  2.  ^e  busi¬ 
ness  post  office  of  the  Leipsic  book  trade ; 
a  chef  d’aeuvre  of  practical  organization 
and  unremitting  activity. 


Two  new  operas  by  M.  Offenbach  are 
now  before  the  Parisian  public.  One  is 
“La  Princesse  de  Trebizonde,”  originally 
played  in  two  acts  at  Baden,  and  now  ex¬ 
tended  to  three  at  the  Bouffes.  In  this 
piece  a  number  of  grotesque  figures  are 
brought  together.  'There  is  Baron  Cabriol, 
once  an  artist,  who  has  gained,  in  the  lot- 
terv',  a  chateau,  with  all  ffie  signorial  rights 
attached  thereto.  'There  is  a  Prince  Ra¬ 
phael,  pursued  by  his  brother,  a  Prince  Casi- 
mir,  who  believes  that  the  Princess  of 
Trebizonde,  of  whom  the  former  is  en¬ 
amored,  is  a  waxen  figure,  and  much  else, 
whereat  the  public  is  amused.  'The  words 
are  by  MM.  Nuitter  and  Tr^feu. 

The  literary  part  of  the  other  opera, 
“Les  Brigands,”  brought  out  at  the  Vari¬ 
ates,  is  by  the  inexhaustible  MM.  Meilhac 
and  Halivy.  Falmcappe,  a  brigand  chief, 
extends  his  dominion  over  the  mountains  of 
the  Spanish  frontier,  and  appears  in  the 
first  act  followed  by  a  troup  of  damsels 
whom  he  pretends  to  lead  into  the  paths  of 
piety  and  virtue.  He  has,  too,  a  daughter, 
Fiorella,  deeply  enamored  of  Fiagoletto,  a 
young  farmer,  who  has  lately  been  robbed 
by  her  father,  and  who,  having  thus  lost  all 
his  worldly  posessions,  and  at  the  same 
time  falling  in  love  with  Fiorella,  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  band.  'The  first  exploit  of 
the  young  robber  is  the  stoppage  of  a  courier 
from  the  Court  of  Spain,  who  is  bearing  the 
ptjrtrait  of  the  Princess  of  Grenada  to  the 
Duke  of  Mantua.  'The  Duke,  it  appears, 
is  hopelessly  indebted  to  Spain  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  5,000,000  francs ;  but  the  dowrj-  of 
the  Princess  being  estimated  at  2,000,000 
francs,  his  liabilities  will  be  reduced  to 
3,000,000  francs  by  the  matrimonial  opera¬ 
tion.  Hitting  upon  a  notion  by  no  means 
novel,  Falmcappe  substitutes  the  portrait  of 
his  daughter  for  that  of  the  Princess,  and 
followed  by  his  band,  sets  out  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  Spanish  ambassador,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  receiving  the  balance  still  due 
from  the  Duke.  "To  the  success  of  this 
scheme  the  condition  of  the  Mantua  treas- 
iu:>'  presents  an  obstacle,  the  available  funds 
amounting  to  no  more  than  1,283 /.  25  c., 
through  the  dishonesty  of  the  treasimer,  be¬ 
tween  whom  and  Falmcappe  there  is  a  long 
conference.  'The  real  ambassador  arrives, 
however,  just  when  he  is  wanted.  He  can¬ 
cels  the  debt  due  to  his  Government  for  the 
trifling  consideration  of  1,000  francs,  Fio¬ 
rella  marries  Fiagoletto,  and  the  robbers 
receive  a  pardon. 
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CLIMBING  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  SKY. 

BT  rKOFBSSOK  TTilDAIX. 


At  hmlf  past  one  o’clock  the  guide  en-  . 

tered  my  bedroom,  pronounced  the 
weather  fair,  lifted  my  candle,  and  then  { 
vanidied  to  complete  his  own  preparations.  i 
1  had  been  careful  to  learn  wither  he  | 
really  wished  to  go  with  me,  —  whether  he  ; 
was  embarrassed  by  either  'doubt  or  fear ;  I 
for  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  single  guide  I 
had  undertaken  to  lead  a  traveller  up  the  | 
mountain.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  i 
matter :  he  really  wished  to  go.  His  mas-  i 
ter  (the  proprietor  of  tlie  hotel)  had  asked  \ 
him  whether  he  was  not  undertaking  too  j 
much.  “I  am  undertaking  no  more  than  j 
my  cmnpanion,”  was  his  reply. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  two  we  quitted 
the  Bel  Alp.  The  moon,  which  seven  hours 
previously  bad  cleared  the  eastern  mountain- 
tops  with  a  viable  motion,  was  now  sloping 
to  the  west.  The  light  was  white  and  bril¬ 
liant,  and  shadows  of  corresponding  darkness  | 
were  cast  upon  the  earth.  The  larger  stars  j 
were  out,  those  near  the  horizon  es])ecially  | 
sparkling  with  many-colored  fires.  The 
Pleiades  were  near  tbe  zenith,  while  Orion 
hung  his  sword  a  few  degrees  above  the 
eastern  brndzon.  Our  path  lay  along  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  parallel  to  the  Ober- 
aletsch  glacier,  the  lateral  moraine  of  which 
was  close  to  ns  on  our  ri^ht.  After  climb¬ 
ing  sundpr  grass  acclivities,  we  mounted 
this  moraine,  and  made  it  our  pathway  for 
a  time.  At  a  certmn  point  the  shingly 
ridge  became  depressed,  owning  a  natural 
passage  to  the  glacier.  We  found  the  ice 
«  hummocky,”  and  therefore  crossed  it  to  a 
medial  mwaine  composed  of  granite  debris, 
and  loaded  here  and  there  with  clean  granite 
blocks  of  enormous  size.  Beyond  this  mo¬ 
raine  we  found  smoother  ice  and  better 
light,  for  we  had  previously  journeyed  in 
the  shadow  of  the  mountains. 

We  marched  upwards  along  the  glacier 
chatting  sociably  at  times,  but  at  times 
stilled  mto  silence  by  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  "Es  tagt!”  at  length  exclaimed 
my  companion.  It  dawns!  Orion  had  > 
moved  upwards,  leaving  space  between  him  | 
and  the  horizon  for  the  morning  star.  | 

All  the  east  was  belted  by  that  ‘‘  daffodil  | 
•ky”  which  in  some  states  of  the  atmos-  I 
phere  announces  the  approach  of  day  in  the 
Alps.  We  spun  towards  the  east.  It  bright¬ 
ened  and  deepened,  but  deeper  than  the 
orange  of  the  spectrum  it  did  not  fall. 
Against  this  rose  the  mountains.  Silently 
and  solemnly  thqir  dark  and  dented  outlines 
rested  agsdnst  the  dawq. 

The  mass  of  light  thus  thrown  over  the 
shaded  earth  long  before  the  sun  appeared 
above  the  horizon  came  not  firom  illumi¬ 
nated  clouds,  but  from  matter  far  more 
attenuated  than  clouds,  —  matter  which 
maintains  comparative  permanence  in  the 
atmosphere,  while  clouds  are  formed  and 
dissipated.  It  is  not  light  reflected  firom 
concentric  shells  of  air  of  varying  density, 
of  which  our  atmosphere  may  %  rightly 
assumed  to  be  made  up;  for  the  light  re¬ 
flected  from  these  convex  layers  is  uurown, 
not  upon  the  earth  at  all,  but  into  space. 
The  “rose  of  dawn”  is  usually  ascribed, 
and  with  sufficient  correctness,  to  transmitted 
light,  the  blue  light  of  the  sky  being  re¬ 
flected;  but  in  each  case  there  is  Ixith 
transmission  and  reflection.  No  doubt  the 
daffodil  and  orange  of  the  east  this  morn¬ 
ing  must  have  been  transmitted  through 
long  reaches  of  atmospheric  air,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  during  this  passage  of  the  rays 
that  the  selective  winnowing  of  the  light 
occurred  which  gave  the  sky  its  tint  and 
splendor.  But  u  the  distance  of  the  sun 
below  the  horizon  when  the  dawn  first  ap¬ 
peared  be  taken  into  account,  it  will  become 
evident  that  the  solar  rays  must  have  been 
caused  to  swerve  from  their  rectilineal 
course  by  reflection.  The  refraction  of  the 
atmosphere  would  be  wholly  incompetent  to 
bend  the  rays  round  the  convex  earth  to  the 
extent  now  under  contemplation. 

Thus,  the  reflected  lignt  must  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  reach  the  i^ecting  particles, 
while  the  transmitted  light  must  be  reflect¬ 
ed  to  reach  the  eyes:  I  imagine  that  what 
mainly  holds  the  light  of  the  sun  in  our  at¬ 
mosphere  after  the  sun  himself  has  retired 
behind  the  earth,  is  the  suspended  matter 
to  whose  presence  we  owe  both  the  blue  of 
the  s^aM  the  morning  and  the  evening 
red.  Through  the  reverberation  of  the  rays 
from  particle  to  particle  of  this  nuRter,  there 
must  be  at  the  very  noon  of  night  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  illumination.  Twuight  most 
continue  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity 
all  night  long,  ana  the  visibility  of  the  noc- 
tumal  firmamenr  itself  is  I  believe  due,  not 
as  my  excellent  fiiend  Dove  seems  to  as¬ 
sume^  to  the  light  of  the  stars,  but  in  great 
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part  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  scattered  in  all 
directions  through  the  atmosphere  by  the 
almost  infinitely  attenuated  matter  held 
there  in  suspension. 

We  had  every  prospect  of  a  glorious  day. 
To  our  left  was  tne  almost  full  moon,  now 
close  to  the  ridge  behind  which  it  was  to 
set  The  firmament  was  as  blue  as  ever  I 
have  seen  it,  —  deep  and  dark,  and  to  all 
appearance  pure,  —  that  is  to  say,  immixed 
with  any  color  of  a  lower  grade  of  refhingi- 
bilitv  than  the  blue. 

The  lunar  shadows  had  already  become 
weak,  and  were  finally  washed  away  by  the 
light  of  the  esist.  But  while  the  shadows 
were  at  their  greatest  depth,  and  therefore 
least  invaded  by  the  dawn,  1  examined  the 
firmament  with  a  Nicol’s  prism.  The  moon¬ 
light,  as  I  have  said,  came  from  the  left, 
and  right  in  front  of  me  was  a  mountain  of 
dark  brown  rock,  behind  which  spread  a 
heaven  of  the  most  impressive  depth  and 
parity.  I  looked  over  the  mountain  crest 
through  the  prism.  In  one  position  of  the 
instrument  the  blue  was  not  sensibly  af¬ 
fected  ;  in  the  rectangular  position  it  was  so 
far  quenched  as  to  i^uce  the  sky  and  the 
dark  mountain  beneath  it  to  the  same  um- 
form  hue.  The  outline  of  the  mountain 
was  scarcely  traceable ;  it  could  hardly  be 
detached  from  the  sky  above  it.  This  was 
the  direction  in  which  the  prism  showed  its 
maximum  power ;  in  no  other  direction  was 
the  quenching  of  the  light  of  the  sky  so  per¬ 
fect.  And  it  was  at  right  angles  to  me  lunar 
rays ;  so  that,  as  regaitis  the  polarization  of 
the  sky,  the  beams  of  the  moon  behave  ex- 
ac^  like  those  of  the  sun. 

The  glacier  along  which  we  first  marched 
was  a  trunk  of  many  tributaries,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  many  “  medial  moraines,”  such 
moraines  being  always  one  less  in  number 
than  the  tributaries.  But  two  principal 
branches  absorbed  all  the  others  as  con¬ 
stituents.  One  of  these  descended  from  the 
Great  and  Little  Nesthorn  and  their  spurs ; 
the  other  from  the  Alctschhom.  Up  this 
latter  branch  we  steered  from  tlie  junction. 
Hitherto  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  disin¬ 
tegrated  by  the  previous  day’s  sim,  and 
again  hardened  by  the  night’s  frost,  crack¬ 
le  under  our  feet;  but  on  the  Aletsch- 
hom  branch  the  ice  was  coated  by  a  kind 
of  fur,  resembling  the  nap  of  velvet :  it  was 
as  soft  as  a  carpet,  but  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  firm  to  the  grip  of  the  boot.  The 
sun  was  hidden  behind  the  mountain ;  and 
thus  steeped  in  shade,  we  could  enjoy,  with 
spirits  unblunted  by  the  heat,  the  loveliness 
and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Before  us  was 
the  pyramid  of  the  Aletschhorn,  bearing 
its  lo^  of  glaciers,  and  thrusting  above 
them  its  pinnacle  of  rock ;  while  right  and 
left  towered  and  fell  to  snowy  cob  such 
other  peaks  as  usually  hang  about  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  nearly  14,000  feet  elevation.  And 
amid  them  all,  with  a  calmness  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  deep  seclusion  of  the  place,  wound 
the  beautiful  system  of  glaciers  along  which 
we  had  been  marching  for  nearly  three 
hours.  1  know  nothing  which  can  compare 
in  {toint  of  glory  with  these  winter  palaces 
of  the  mountaineer,  under  the  opening  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  morning.  And  the  best  of 
it  is,  that  no  right  of  property  in  the  scene 
could  enhance  its  value.  To  Switzerland 
belongs  the  rock,  —  to  us  the  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  mass,  form,  color,  and  grouping. 
They  had  been  letting  off  fireworks  in 
France ;  I  thought  of  them,  but  envied  not 
the  emperor.  “  In  the  midst  of  a  puddly 
moor  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  glad  1  am  ” ; 
which  is  a  strong  way  of  aflfrming  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  inner  man  as  regards  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  external  nature.  And  surely  the 
inner  man  is  a  high  factor  in  the  effect. 
Thus,  to-day,  not  only  is  the  world  outside 
magnificent,  but  I  am  well  and  without  a 
care ;  and,  like  light  falling  upon  the  pol¬ 
ished  plate  of  the  photographer,  the  glory 
of  the  Alps  descends  upon  a  soul  prepared 
to  receive  its  image  and  superscription. 

Thus,  the  oxygen  of  the  hills  wisely 
breathed ;  the  foM  of  the  hills  wisely  eaten ; 
the  waters  of  the  hills  wisely,  that  is  spar¬ 
ingly,  drunk,  but  freely  used  as  plunge  and 
douche  in  lake  and  cataract ;  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  sun ;  the  muscle’s  action  and 
the  brain’s  repose  can  lift  a  man  from  the 
very  sediment  of  life  to  this  moral  and  sss- 
thetic  height,  and  even  tap  the  closed 
springs  of  religious  emotion.  Blessed  are 
the  uses  of  Materialism  I  Wise  men  know 
this,  and  act  upon  their  knowledge.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  statesman,  whose  bared  head, 
Phidias,  in  passing,  would  have  turned 
twice  to  look  upon,  practised  daily  upon 
the  bicycle.  There  was  a  mystic  value  in 
this  morning  rite,  —  it  was  a  fresh  illustra^ 
tion  of  the  connection  of  Physics  with  Intel¬ 
lect,  Will,  and  Emotion.  We  begin  here 


with  mere  mechanics,  and  from  the  rhythmic  I 
motion  of  a  pair  of  legs  and  treadles  pass  I 
on  to  the  expanded  chest,  the  quickened  ; 
circulation,  the  freshened  brain ;  and  thence  | 
in  unbroken  sequence  to  those  finer  essences  . 
which  descend  as  sweetness  and  light  on  | 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  fall  like  the  ! 
honey  from  Chrysostom’s  lips  in  the  pres-  I 
ence  of  a  deputation.  *  Thrice  blessed,  sure-  I 
ly,  in  this  case,  for  us  and  him,  are  the  uses  I 
of  Materialism  I 

Mind,  like  force,  is  known  to  us  only  | 
through  matter.  Take,  then,  what  hypothe-  j 
sis  you  will  —  consider  mattor  as  an  instru-  | 
ment  through  which  the  insulated  mind  ; 
exercises  its  jxiwers,  or  consider  both  as  so 
inextricably  mixed  that  they  stand  or  fall 
together ;  from  both  points  of  view  the  care  , 
of  the  body  is  equally  im)K)rtant.  The  1 
morality  of  clean  blood  ought  to  be  one  of  | 
the  first  lessons  taught  us  by  our  pastors  , 
and  masters.  The  physical  is  the  sub-  ; 
stratum  of  the  spiritual,  and  this  fact  gives  I 
to  the  food  we  eat  and  to  the  air  we  breathe  I 
a  transcendental  significance.  Boldly  and  i 
truly  writes  Mr.  Ruskin,  “  Whenever  you  | 
throw  your  window  wide  open  in  the  mom-  j 
ing  you  let  in  Athena,  as  wisdom  and  fresh  | 
air  at  the  same  instant ;  and  whenever  you  | 
draw  a  pure,  long,  full  breath  of  right  j 
heaven,  you  take  Athena  into  your  heart,  j 
through  your  blood ;  and  with  the  blood  : 
into  tiioughts  of  the  brain.”  No  higher  ; 
value  than  this  could  be  assigned  to  atmos-  | 
pheric  oxygen. 

Precisely  three  hours  after  we  had  quitted 
our  hotel  the  uniform  gradient  of  the  Aletsch¬ 
horn  glacier  came  to  an  end.  It  now  sud¬ 
denly  steepened  to  run  up  tlie  mountain. 
At  the  base  we  halted  to  have  some  food,  a 
huge  slab  of  granite  serving  us  for  a  table. 
It  is  not  good  to  go  altogether  without  food 
in  these  climbing  expeditions;  nor  is  it 
good  to  eat  copiously.  Here  a  little  and  j 
there  a  little,  as  the  need  makes  itself  ap¬ 
parent,  is  the  prudent  course.  For,  left  to 
itself,  the  stomach  infallibly  sickens,  and 
the  forces  of  the  system  ooze  away.  Should 
the  sickness  have  set  in  so  as  to  produce  a 
recoil  from  nutriment,  the  stomach  must  be 
forced  to  yield.  A  small  modicum  of  food  , 
usually  suffices  to  set  it  right.  The  strong-  ! 
est  guides  and  the  sturdiest  porters  have  j 
sometimes  to  use  this  coi^ulsion.  “  Sie  i 
miissen  sich  zwingen.”  The  guides  re¬ 
fer  the  capriciousness  of  the  stomach  at  | 

rd  elevations  to  the  air.  This  may 
a  cause,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  ; 
that  something  is  also  due  to  the  motion,  —  { 
the  long-continued  action  of  the  same  mus¬ 
cles  upon  the  diaphragm.  The  condition  | 
of  things  antecedent  to  the  journey  must  ; 
also  be  taken  into  account.  'There  is  little,  ; 
if  any,  sleep ;  the  starting  meal  is  taken  at  I 
an  unusual  hour;  and  if  the  start  be  made 
from  a  mountain  cave,  or  cabin,  instead  of  j 
from  the  bed  of  a  hotel,  the  deviation  ' 
from  normal  conditions  is  aggravated.  It  j 
could  not  be  the  mere  difference  of  height  j 
between  Mont  Blanc  and  ^onte  Rosa, 
which  formerly  rendered  their  effects  upon 
the  human  system  so  different.  It  is  that, 
in  the  one  case,  you  had  the  melted  snow 
of  the  Grands  Mulets  for  your  coffee,  and 
a  bare  plaqk  for  your  bed ;  while  in  the  , 
other  you  were  fortified  by  the  comparative 
comforts  of  the  Riffel.  On  the  present 
occasion  I  had  a  bottle  of  milk,  which  suits 
me  better  than  either  wine  or  brandy.  Tliat 
and  a  crust  are  all  I  need  to  keep  my  vigor 
up  and  to  ward  off  le  tnal  des  montaffnes. 
After  half  an  hour’s  halt  we  made  ready 
I  for  the  slopes,  meeting  first  a  quantity  of 
moraine  matter  mingled  with  patches  of 
snow,  and  afterwards  the  rifted  glacier. 
We  threaded  our  way  among  the  crevasses, 
and  here  I  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
deportment  of  my  guide.  'The  want  of  con- 
I  fidence,  or  rather  the  absence  of  that  ex- 
I  perienee  of  a  guide’s  powers,  on  which 
alone  perfect  r^ance  can  be  based,  is  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  climber.  This 
source  of  weakness  has  often  come  home  to 
me  since  the  death  of  my  brave  friend, 
Bennen.  His  loss  to  me  was  like  that  of 
an  arm  to  a  fighter.  But  I  was  glad  to 
notice  that  my  present  guide  was  not  likely 
to  err  on  the  score  of  rashness.  He  left  a 
wider  margin  between  us  and  accident'  than  I 
should  have  deemed  necessary ;  he  sounded 
with  his  staff  where  I  should  have  trod 
without  hesitation ;  and,  knowing  my  own 
caution,  I  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  his.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  his 
vigilance,  he  once  went  into  a  concealed 
fissure,  —  only  waist-deep,  however,  and  he 
could  certainly  have  rescued  himself  with¬ 
out  the  tug  of  the  rope  which  united  us. 
The  beauty  of  those  higher  crevasses  is 
mightily  eimanced  by  the  long  transparent 
icicles  which  hang  from  their  eaves,  and 
which,  loosened  by  the  sun,  fall  into  them 


with  ringing  sound.  After  some  time  we 
quitted  the  ice,  striking  a  rocky  shoulder 
of  the  mountain.  The  frosts  of  ages  had 
pulled  the  rock  to  pieces,  and  heaped  its 
fragments  together  to  an  incoherent  ridge. 
Over  the  licnened  stones  we  worked  our 
upward  way,  our  course,  though  rough, 
being  entirely  free  from  danger.  On  this 
ridge  the  sun  first  found  us,  striking  us  at 
intorvals,  and  at  intervals  disappeanng  be¬ 
hind  the  sloping  ridge  of  the  Aletschhorn. 
We  attained  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  and 
had  now  the  upper  reaches  of  the  ndvd  be¬ 
fore  us.  To  our  left  the  glacier  was  greatly 
torn,  exposing  fine  vertical  sections,  deep 
blue  pits  and  cha.sms,  which  were  bottom¬ 
less  to  vision ;  and  ledges,  from  whose 
copings  hung  vaster  stalactites  than  those 
observed  below.  Above  us  was  the  custom¬ 
ary  Bergsehrund,  but  the  spring  avalanches 
had  swept  over  it,  and  closed  it ;  and  since 
the  spring  it  hail  not  been  able  to  open  its 
jaws.  At  this  we  aimed;  reached  it,  and 
crossed  it,  and  immediately  found  ourselves 
at  the  base  of  the  final  cap  of  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

Looking  at  the  Aletschhorn  from  the  Spar- 
renhorn,  or  from  any  other  point  which 
commands  a  similar  view  of  tne  pyramid, 
on  the  ridge  which  falls  from  the  summit  to 
the  right,  and  a  considerable  distance  down, 
is  seen  a  tooth  or  pinnacle  of  rock,  which 
encloses  with  the  ridge  itself  a  deep  inden¬ 
tation.  At  this  gap  we  now  aimed.  We 
varied  our  ascent  from  steep  snow  to  rock, 
and  from  steep  rock  to  snow,  avoiding  the 
difficulties  when  jiossible,  and  facing  .them 
when  necessary.  We  met  some  awkward 
places,  but  none  whose  subjugation  was 
otherwise  than  pleasant,  and  at  length  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  arete.  Looking  over 
this,  the  wild  facette  of  the  pyramid  fell 
almost  sheer  to  the  Middle  Aletsch  glacier, 
which  was  a  familiar  sight  to  me,  for  years 
ago  I  had  strolled  over  it  alone.  Below  it 
was  the  Great  Aletsch,  into  which  the 
Middle  Aletsch  flowed,  and  beyond  both 
was  the  well-known  ridge  of  the  JEggisch- 
horn.  We  halted,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
Turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  we  ascended 
the  rocky  ridge  to  a  sheltered  nook  which 
suggested  a  brief  rest  and  a  slight  renewal 
of  that  nutriment  which,  as  stated,  is  so 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  climber. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  ascent  I 
examined  the  polarization  of  the  sky.  I 
should  not  have  halted  had  not  the  fear  of 
haze  or  clouds  upon  the  summit  admonished 
me.  Indeed,  as  we  ascended,  one  thin,  ar¬ 
rowy  cloud  shot  like  a  comet’s  tail  through 
the  air  above  us,  spanning  sixty  or  seventy 
degrees  of  the  heavens.  Never,  however, 
have  I  observed  the  sky  to  be  of  a  deeper, 
darker,  and  purer  blue.  It  was  to  examine 
this  color  that  I  ascended  the  Aletschhorn, 
and  I  wished  to  obser\’e  it  where  the  hue 
was  deepest  and  the  polarization  most  com¬ 
plete.  You  can  look  through  very  different 
atmospheric  thicknesses  at  right  angles  to 
the  solar  beams. 

When,  for  example,  the  sun  is  in  the 
eastern  or  western  horizon,  you  can  look 
across  the  sun’s  rays  towarcls  the  northern 
or  southern  horizon,  or  you  can  look  across 
them  to  the  zenith.  In  the  latter  direction 
the  blue  is  deeper  and  purer  than  in  either 
of  the  former,  the  proportion  of  the  polar¬ 
ized  light  of  the  skv  to  its  total  light  being 
also  a  maximum.  The  sun,  however,  when 
I  was  on  the  Aletschhorn  was  not  in  the 
horizon,  but  high  above  it.  I  placed  my 
staff  upright  on  a  platform  of  snow.  It  cast 
a  shadow.  Inclining  the  staff from  the  sun, 
the  shadow  lengthened  for  a  time,  reached 
its  major  limit,  and  then  shortened.  The 
simplest  geometrical  consideration  will  show 
that  the  staff  when  its  shadow  was  longest 
was  perpendicular  to  the  solar  rays ;  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  this  direction  was  shallower 
and  the  sky  bluer  than  in  any  other  direc¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  same  rays.  Along 
this  line  I  therefore  looked  through  the 
Nicol.  Tlie  light  could  be  quenched  so  as 
to  leave  a  residue  as  dark  as  the  firmament 
upon  a  moonless  night ;  but  still  there  teas 
a  residue,  —  the  pmarization  was  not  com¬ 
plete.  Nor  was  the  color,  however  pure  its 
appearance,  by  any  means  a  monochromatic 
blue.  A  disk  of  selenite,  gradually  thick¬ 
ening  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
when  placed  between  the  Nicol  and  the 
sky,  yielded  vivid  iris  colors.  'The  blue  was 
very  marked ;  but  there  was  vivid  purple, 
which  requires  an  admixture  of  red  to 
produce  it.  'There  was  also  a  bright 
green,  and  some  yellow.  In  fact,  however 
purely  blue  the  skv  might  seem,  it  sent  to 
the  eye  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum :  it 
owed  its  color  to  the  predominance  of  blue, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  enfeeblement,  and  not 
to  the  extinction,  of  the  other  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  The  green  was  particularly  vivid 
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in  the  portion  of  the  sky  nearest  to  the  I 
mountains,  where  the  light  was  “  dafibdil.” 

A  pocket  spectroscope  confirmed  these 
results.  Permitting  the  light  of  an  iliumi-  I 
nateil  cloud  to  enter  the  slit,  a  vivid  spec-  * 
trum  was  observed ;  but  on  passing  beyond 
the  rim  of  the  cloud  to  the  adjacent  firma¬ 
ment,  a  sudden  fall  in  the  intensity  of  all  ’ 
the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum  , 
was  observed.  There  was  an  absolute  , 
shortening  of  the  spectrum  in  the  direction  | 
of  the  red,  through  the  total  extinction  of 
the  extreme  red.  The  fall  in  liiminousness  I 
was  also  very  striking  as  far  as  the  green ; 
the  blue  also  suffered,  but  not  so  much  as 
the  other  colors. 

The  scene  as  we  ascended  grew  more  and 
more  superb,  both  as  regards  grouping  and 
expansion.  Viewed  from  the  Bel  Alp  the 
many-peaked  Dom  is  a  most  imposing  moun¬ 
tain  ;  it  has  there  no  competitor.  The  mass 
of  the  Weisshorn  is  hidden,  its  summit  alone 
appearing.  The  Matterhorn,  also,  besides 
being  more  distant,  has  a  portion  of  its 
pyramid  cut  obliquely  away  by  the  slo^  of 
the  same  ridge  that  intercepts  the  Weiss- 
hom ;  and  which,  when  we  face  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  from  the  Bel  Alp,  falls  steeply 
at  our  right  to  the  promontory  called  the 
Nessel.  Viewed  from  this  promontory,  the 
Dom  finds  its  match,  and  more  than  its 
match,  in  its  mighty  neighbor,  whose  huge¬ 
ness  is  here  displayed  from  top  to  bottom. 
On  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Aletsclihorn 
also  the  Dom  maintains  its  superiority ;  the 
Weisshorn  being  for  a  time  wholly  unseen, 
apd  the  Matterhorn  but  imperfectly.  As 
we  rise,  however,  the  Dom  steadily  lo.ses  its 
individuality,  until  from  the  ridge  of  the 
Aletschhorn  it  is  jumbled  to  a.  single  levia¬ 
than  heap  with  the  mass  of  Monte  Rosa. 
The  Weisshorn  meanwhile  as  steadily  gains 
in  grandeur,  rising  like  a  mountain  Saul 
amid  the  congregated  hills,  until  from  tlie 
arete  it  distances  all  competitors.  In  com- 

Itarison  with  this  kingly  peak,  the  Matter- 
lorn  looks  small  and  mean.  It  has  neither 
the  mass  nor  the  form  which  would  enable 
it  to  compete,  from  a  distant  point  of  view, 
with  the  Weisshorn. 

The  ridge  of  the  Aletschhorn  is  of  schis¬ 
tose  gneiss,  in  many  places  smooth,  in  all 
places  steep,  and  sometimes  demanding  skill 
and  strength  on  the  part  of  the  cliiul^r.  I  i 
thought  we  could  scale  it  with  greater  case  j 
if  untied,  so  I  flung  the  rope  away  from  me.  ' 
My  guide  was  in  front,  and  I  carefully 
watched  his  action  among  the  rocks.  For 
some  time  there  was  nothing  to  cause  anxi¬ 
ety  for  his  safety.  There  was  no  likeli-  i 
hood  of  a  slip,  and  if  a  slip  occurred  there  i 
was  opportunity  for  recovery.  But  after 
a  time  mis  ceased  to  be  the  case.  Tlie  rock 
had  been  scaled  away  by  weathering  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  planes  of  foliation,  the  surfaces  ! 
left  behind  being  excessively  smooth,  and  in  ! 
many  cases  flanked  by  slopes  and  couloirs  | 
of  perilous  steepness.  1  saw  that  a  slip  i 
mignt  occur  here,  and  that  its  consequences  ' 
would  be  serious.  The  rope  was  therefore 
resumed.  A  fair  amount  of  skill  and  an 
absence  of  all  precipitancy  rendered  our  , 
progress  perfectly  secure.  In  every  place 
of  danger  one  of  us  planted  himself  as  se-  , 
curely  as  the  rock  on  which  he  stood,  and 
remained  thus  fixed  until  the  danger  was  : 
passed  by  the  other.  Both  of  us  were  never 
exposed  to  peril  at  the  same  moment.  The  , 
bestowal  of  a  little  extra  time  renders  this 
arrangement  possible  along  the  entire  ridge  j 
of  the  Aletschhorn  ;  in  fact,  the  dangers  of  j 
the  Alps  can  be  almost  reduced  to  the  level  j 
of  the  dangers  of  the  street  by  the  exercise  I 
of  skill  and  caution.  For  rashness,  igno-  ' 
ranee,  or  carelessness,  the  mountains  leave  | 
no  margin  ;  and  to  rashness,  ignorance,  or 
carelessness  three  fourths  of  the  catastro¬ 
phes  which  shock  us  are  to  be  traced.  Even 
those  whose  faculties  are  ever  awake  in  dan¬ 
ger  are  sometimes  caught  napping  when 
danger  seems  remote ;  they  receive  accord¬ 
ingly  the  punishment  of  a  tyro  for  a  tyro’s 
neglect. 

While  ascending  the  lower  glacier  we 
found  the  air  in  general  crisp  and  cool ;  but 
we  were  visited  at  intervals  by  gusts  of 
Fohn, —  warm  breathings  of  the  unexplained 
Alpine  sirocco,  which  passed  over  our 
cheeks  like  puffs  from  a  gently  heated  stove. 
On  the  arfite  we  encountered  no  Fbhn ;  but 
the  rocks  were  so  hot  as  to  render  contact 
with  them  painful.  I  left  my  coat  among 
them,  and  went  upward  in  my  shirt-sleeves. 
At  our  last  bivouac  my  guide  had  allowed 
two  hours  for  the  remaining  ascent.  We 
accomplished  it  in  one,  and  1  was  surprised 
by  the  shout  which  announced  the  passage 
of  the  last  difficulty,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  crest  of  the  mountain.  This  we  reached 
precisely  eight  hours  after  starting,  —  an 
ascent  of  fair  rapidity,  and  unalloyed  by  a 
single  mishap  firom  beginning  to  end. 


Rock,  weathered  to  fragments,  constitutes  I 
the  crown  of  the  Aletsclmorn ;  but  against  I 
this  and  above  it  is  heaiied  a  buttress  of 
snow,  which  tapers  to  a  pinnacle  of  sur- 

[lassing  beauty,  as  seen  from  the  .Sggisch- 
lorn.  This  snow  was  firm,  and  we  readily 
attained  its  highest  point.  Over  this  I 
leaned  for  ten  minutes,  looking  along  the 
face  of  the  pyramid,  which  fell  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet  to  the  ndvbs  at  its  base.  We 
looked  down  upon  the  Jungfrau,  and  upon 
every  other  peak  for  miles  around  us,  one 
only  excepted.  The  exception  was  the 
Finsteraarnorn,  the  highest  of  the  Ober- 
land  Mountains.  I  could  clearly  track  the 
course  pursued  by  Bennen  and  myself  eleven 
years  previously ;  the  spurs  of  rock  and 
slopes  of  snow;  the  steep  and  weathered 
crest  of  the  mountain,  and  the  line  of  our 
swift  glissade,  as  we  returned.  Bennen 
lived  heroically  by  the  sword,  and  he 
I  perished  by  it.  Round  about  the  dominant 
peak  of  the  Oberland  was  grouped  a  crowd 
I  of  other  peaks,  retreating  eastward  to 
'  Graubiinden  and  the  distant  Engadin ;  re- 
j  treating  southward  over  Italy,  and  blending 
I  ultimately  with  the  atmosphere.  At  hand 
were  the  Jungfrau,  Monch,  and  Eiger.  A 
little  farther  off  the  Blumlis  Alp,  the  Weisse  j 
:  Frau,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Nesthom. 

1  In  the  distance  the  grim  precipices  of  Mont 
Blanc,  rising  darkly  from  the  Alice  Blanche, 

I  and  lifting  to  the  firmament  the  snow-crown 
I  of  the  mountain.  The  Combin  and  its  neigh¬ 
bors  were  distinct ;  and  then  came  that  trin- 
'  ity  of  grandeur,  with  which  the  reader  is 
j  so  well  acquainted,  —  the  Weisshorn,  the 
I  Matterhorn,  and  the  Dom,  —  supported  by 
the  Alphubel,  the  Allaleinhom,  the  Rymp- 
fischhorn,  the  Strahlhorn,  and  the  mighty 
Monte  Rosa.  From  no  other  point  in  the 
i  Alps  have  I  had  a  greater  command  of  their 
!  magnificence,  —  perhaps  from  none  so  great; 

:  while  the  blessedness  of  perfect  health 
rounded  off  within  me  the  external  splendor. 
The  sun,  moreover,  seemed  to  take  a  pleas¬ 
ure  in  bringing  out  the  glory  of  the  hills. 
The  intermixture  of  light  and  shade  was 
astonishing ;  while  to  the  whole  scene  a 
mystic  air  was  imparted  by  a  belt  of  haze, 
in  which  the  farthest  outlines  disappeared, 
as  if  infinite  distance  had  rendered  them 
impalpable. 

Two  concentric  shells  of  atmosphere,  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  in  character,  clasped  the  earth 
this  morning.  That  which  hugged  the  sur¬ 
face  was  of  a  deep  neutral  tint,  too  shallow 
to  reach  more  than  midway  up  the  loftier 
mountains.  Upon  this,  as  upon  an  ocean, 
rested  the  luminous  higher  atmospheric 
layer,  both  being  separated  along  the  hori¬ 
zon  by  a  perfectly  definite  line.  This  higher 
region  was  without  a  cloud;  the  arrowy 
streamer  that  had  shot  across  the  firmament 
during  our  ascent,  first  reduced  to  feathery 
streaks,  had  long  since  melted  utterly  away. 
Blue  was  supreme  above;  while  all  round 
the  horizon  the  intrinsic  brilliance  of  the 
upper  air  was  enhanced  by  contrast  with 
the  dusky  ground  on  which  it  rested.  But 
this  gloomier  portion  of  the  atmosphere  was 
also  transparent.  It  was  not  a  cloud-stra¬ 
tum  cutting  off  the  view  of  things  below  it, 
but  an  attenuated  mist,  through  which  were 
seen  as  through  a  glass  darkly  the  lower 
mountains,  and  out  of  which  the  higher 
peaks  and  ridges  sprung  into  sudden  glory. 

But  the  pomp  of  peak  and  crag  has  al¬ 
ready  palled  upon  tne  public  mind;  why, 
then,  dwell  upon  it  ?  I  do  so  because  mv 
own  enjoyment  of  it  was  fresh,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  number  of  times  that  I  had  seen  it. 
We  will  now,  however,  quit  this  region  of 
the  sublime  and  l)eautiful.  The  emotions 
excited  by  natural  grandeur  are  all  very  well 
in  their  way,  but  they  are  evanescent,  and 
something  is  needed  to  fill  the  vacuity  cre¬ 
ated  by  their  departure.  Here  the  action 
of  the  intellect  comes  to  our  aid,  and  fills 
the  shores  of  life  after  the  /eelings  have  re¬ 
treated. 

The  vision  of  an  object  always  implies  a 
difierential  action  on  the  retina  of  tne  ob¬ 
server.  The  object  is  distinguished  from 
siuTounding  space  by  its  excess  or  defect 
of  light  in  relation  to  that  space.  Bjr  alter¬ 
ing  me  illumination,  either  of  the  object  it¬ 
self  or  of  its  environment,  we  alter  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  object.  Take  the  case  of 
clouds  floating  in  the  atmosphere  with 
patches  of  blue  between  them.  Anything 
that  changes  the  illumination  of  either  al¬ 
ters  the  appearance  of  both,  that  appear¬ 
ance  depending,  as  stated,  upon  difierential 
action.  Now  the  light  of  the  sky,  being 
polarized,  may,  as  the  reader  of  this  Review 
already  knows,  be  in  great  part  quenched  by 
a  Nicol’s  prism,  while  the  li^ht  of  a  cloud, 
being  unpolarized,  cannot  be  thus  extin¬ 
guished.  Hence  the  possibility  of  very  re¬ 
markable  variations,  not  only  in  the  aspect 
of  the  firmament,  which  is  really  changed. 


but  also  in  the  aspect  of  the  clouds  which  I 
have  that  firmament  as  a  background.  It  is 
{lossible,  for  example,  to  choose  clouds  of  i 
such  a  depth  of  shade  that  when  the  Nicol 
quenches  the  light  behind  them,  they  shall  ! 
vanish,  being  nndistin^shable  from  the 
residual  dull  tint  whicn  outlives  the  ex-  | 
tinction  of  the  brilliance  of  the  sky.  A  i 
cloud  less  deeply  shaded,  but  still  deep  | 
enough,  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  i 
to  appear  dark  on  a  bright  ground,  is  sud¬ 
denly  changed  to  a  white  cloud  on  a  dark  ; 
ground  by  the  quenching  of  the  sky  behind 
It.  This  was  the  case  t^ay  with  me  lower 
atmospheric  stratum  above  referred  to. 
When  the  light  of  the  upper  firmament  was 
removed  it  no  longer  appeared  dark,  but 
whitish ;  being  changed  into  a  milky  haze 
bv  contrast  with  the  supeijacent  darkness. 
\Vhen  a  reddish  cloud  at  sunset  chances  to 
float  in  the  region  of  maximum  polarization, 
the  quenching  of  the  sky  behind  it  causes  it 
to  flash  with  a  brighter  crimson. 

Last  Easter  eve  the  Dartmoor  sky, 
which  had  just  been  cleansed  by  a  snow¬ 
storm,  wore  a  very  wild  appearance.  Round 
the  horizon  it  was  of  steely  brilliancy, 
while  reddish  cumuli  and  cirri  floated  south- 
[  wards.  Wlien  the  sky  was  quenched  be¬ 
hind  them  these  floating  masses  seemed  like 
dull  embers  suddenly  mown  upon,  brighten¬ 
ing  into  fire.  In  the  Alps  we  have  the  most 
magnificent  examples  of  crimson  clouds  and 
snows,  so  that  the  effects  just  referred  to 
may  be  here  studied  under  the  best  possible 
conditions.  On  the  23d  of  August  the 
evening  Alpen-glow  was  verj'  fine,  though  it 
did  not  reach  its  maximum  depth  and  splen¬ 
dor.  Towards  sunset  I  walked  up  the  slojies 
to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  Weisshorn. 
The  side  of  the  peak  seen  Irom  the  Bel  Alp, 
being  timned  from  the  sun,  was  tinted 
maui'e  ;  but  I  wished  to  see  one  of  the  rose- 
colored  buttresses  of  the  mountain.  Such 
was  visible  from  a  point  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  the  hotel.  The  Matterhorn  also, 
though  for  the  most  part  in  shade,  had  a 
crimson  projection,  while  a  deep  ruddy  red 
lingered  along  its  western  shoulder.  Four 
distinct  peaks  and  buttresses  of  the  Dom,  in 
addition  to  its  dominant  head,  —  all  covered 
with  pure  snow,  —  were  reddened  by  the 
light  of  sunset.  The  shoulder  of  the  Al- 
phubcl  was  similarlv  colored,  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  Fletschom  was  all  aglow,  and 
so  was  the  snowy  spine  of  the  Monte  Leone. 

Looking  at  the  Weisshorn  through  the 
Nicol,  the  glow  of  its  protuberance  was 
strong  or  weak  according  to  the  position  of 
the  prism.  The  summit  also  underwent  a 
change.  In  one  position  of  the  prism  it  ex¬ 
hibited  a  pale  white  against  a  dark  back¬ 
ground  ;  in  the  rectangular  position,  it  was  | 
I  a  dark  mauve  against  a  light  background. 

I  The  red  of  the  Matterhorn  changed  in  a 
I  similar  manner;  but  the  whole  mountain 
also  passed  through  striking  changes  of ; 
!  definition.  The  air  at  the  time  was  highly 
I  opalescent.  —  filled  in  fact  with  a  silvery  j 
I  haze,  in  which  the  Matterhorn  almost  disap-  ^ 

C eared.  This  could  be  wholly  quenched 
y  the  Nicol,  and  then  the  mountain  sprang 
forth  with  astonishing  solidity  and  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  surrounding  air.  The  changes 
of  the  Dom  were  still  more  wonderful.  A 
j  vast  amount  of  light  could  be  removed  from  : 
j  the  sky  behind  it,  for  it  occupied  the  posi-  I 
tion  of  maximum  polarization.  By  a  little  ^ 
I  practice  with  the  Nicol  it  was  easy  to  render 
j  the  extinction  of  the  light  or  its  restoration 
almost  instantaneous.  When  the  skv  was  i 
quenched,  the  tour  minor  peaks  and  but-  | 
tresses  and  the  summit  of  the  Dom,  together 
with  the  shoulder  of  the  Alphubel,  ^owed 
as  if  set  suddenly  on  fire.  This  was  im¬ 
mediately  dimmed  by  turning  the  Nicol 
through  an  angle  of  90’.  It  was  not  the  ] 
stoppage  of  the  light  of  the  sky  alone  which  ! 
produced  this  startling  effect ;  the  air  be-  | 
tween  the  Bel  Alp  and  the  Dom  was,  as  I  j 
have  said,  highly  opalescent,  and  the  quench¬ 
ing  of  this  intermediate  glare  augmented  | 
remarkably  the  distinctness  of  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August 
similar  effects  were  finely  shown.  At  ten 
A.  M.  all  three  mountains  —  the  Dom,  the 
Matterhorn,  and  the  Weisshorn  — were  pow¬ 
erfully  affected  by  the  Nicol.  But  in  this 
instance  also  the  line  drawn  to  the  Dom 
being  accurately  perpendicular  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  solar  shadows,  and  consequent-  i 
ly  very  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  solar  | 
beams,  the  ejects  on  this  mountain  were 
I  most  striking.  The  gray  summit  of  the  I 
I  Matterhorn  at  the  same  time  could  scarcely  ' 
I  be  distinguished  from  the  opalescent  haze 
I  around  it;  but  when  the  Nicol  quenched 
I  the  haze,  the  summit  became  instantly  iso- 
I  lated,  and  stood  out  in  bold  definition.  It 
I  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  production 
I  of  these  effects  the  only  things  changed  are 


the  sky  behind  and  the  luminous  haze 
in  front  of  the  mountains;  that  these  are 
changed  because  the  light  emitted  from  the 
sky  and  from  the  haze  is  plane  polarized 
light,  and  that  the  light  from  the  snows  and 
from  the  mountains  being  sensibly  nnpolar- 
ized,  is  not  directly  affected  by  the  Nicol. 
It  will  also  be  understood  that  it  is  not  the 
interposition  of  the  haze  as  an  opaque  body 
that  renders  the  mountains  indistinct,  but 
that  it  is  the  light  of  the  haze  which  dims 
and  bewilders  the  eye,  and  thus  weakens 
the  definition  of  objects  seen  through  it. 

These  results  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
what  artists  call  “  aerial  perspective.”  As 
we  look  from  the  summit  of  the  Aletsch- 
hom,  or  from  a  lower  elevation,  at  the  ser¬ 
ried  crowd  of  peaks,  especially  if  the  moun¬ 
tains  be  darkly  colored,  —  covered  with 
pines,  for  example,  —  every  peak  and  ridge 
IS  separated  from  the  mountains  behind  it 
by  a  thin  blue  haze  which  renders  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  mountains  as  to  distance  un¬ 
mistakable.  When  this  haze  is  regarded 
through  the  Nicol  perpendicular  to  the  sun’s 
rays,  it  is  in  many  cases  wholly  quenched, 

I  b^ause  the  Ikht  which  it  emits  in  this  di¬ 
rection  is  wholly  polarized.  When  this  hap- 
I  pens,  aerial  perspective  is  abolished,  and 
mountains  very  differently  distant  appear 
to  rise  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  Close  to 
the  Bel  Alp,  for  instance,  is  the  gouge  of  the 
Massa,  a  river  produced  by  the  ablation  of 
the  Aletsch  glacier,  and  teyond  the  gorge 
is  a  high  ridge  darkened  by  pines.  T^ 
ridge  may  be  projected  upon  the  dark  slopes 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhone  valley, 
and  between  both  we  have  the  blue  haze 
referred  to,  throwing  the  distant  mountains 
far  away. 

But  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  this  haze 
may  be  quenched,  and  then  the  Massa 
ridge  and  the  mountains  beyond  the  Rhone 
seem  almost  equally  distant  firom  the  eye. 

I  The  one  appears,  as  it  were,  a  vertical  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  other.  TTie  haze  varies 
with  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  At  certain  times  and  places 
it  is  almost  as  blue  as  the  sky  itself ;  but  to 
see  its  color,  the  attention  must  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  mountains  and  from  the 
trees  which  cover  them.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  haze  is  a  piece  of  more  or  less  pert^t 
sky;  it  is  produced  in  the  same  manner, 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws,  as  the  fir¬ 
mament  itself.  We  live  in  the  sky,  not 
under-  it. 

These  points  were  further  elucidated  bv 
the  deportment  of  the  selenite  plate,  with 
which  the  readers  of  this  Review  are  al¬ 
ready  acquainted.  On  some  of  the  sunny 
days  of  August  the  haze  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  as  looked  at  from  the  Bel  Alp, 
was  very  remarkable.  Towards  evening 
the  sky  above  the  mountains  opposite  to 
my  place  of  obser>'ation  yielded  a  series  of 
the  most  splendidly  colored  iris-rings ;  but 
on  lowering  the  selenite  until  it  had  the 
darkness  of  the  pines  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Rhone  valley,  instead  of  the  daik- 
ness  of  space  as  a  background,  the  colors 
were  not  much  diminished  in  brilliancy.  I 
should  estimate  the  distance  across  the 
valley,  as  the  crow  flies,  to  the  opposite 
mountains,  at  nine  miles ;  so  that  a  body  of 
air  nine  miles  thick  can,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  produce  chromatic  effects  of 
polarization  almost  as  vivid  as  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sky  itself. 

Again,  the  light  of  a  landscape,  as  oi 
most  other  things,  consists  of  two  parts ;  the 
one  part  comes  purelv  from  superficial  re¬ 
flection,  and  this  liglit  is  always  of  the 
same  color  as  that  which  falls  upon  the  land¬ 
scape  ;  the  other  part  comes  to  us  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth  within  the  objects  which  compose 
the  landscape,  and  it  is  this  portion  of  the 
total  light  which  g^es  these  objects  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  colors.  The  white  light  of  the  sun 
enters  all  substances  to  a  certain  depth, 
and  is  partially  ejected  by  internal  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  each  distiact  substance  absorbing  and 
reflecting  the  light  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  its  own  molecular  constitution. 
Thus  the  solar  light  is  sifted  by  the  land¬ 
scape,  which  appears  in  such  colors  and 
variations  of  colors  as,  after  the  sifting  pro¬ 
cess,  reach  the  observer’s  eye.  Thus  the 
bright  green  of  grass,  or  the  daiker  color 
proper  to  the  pine,  never  ctunes  to  os  alon^, 
but  is  always  mingled  with  an  amount  of 
really  foreign  light  derived  firom  superficial 
reflection.  A  certain  hard  brilliancy  is 
conferred  upon  the  woods  and  meadows 
by  this  suporficially  reflected  light.  Under 
ci'itain  circumstances,  it  may  1^  quenched 
by  a  Nicol’s  prism,  and  we  then  obtain  the 
true  color  of  the  grass  and  foliage.  Trees 
and  meadows  thus  regarded  exhibit  a  rich¬ 
ness  and  softness  of  tint  which  they  never 
show  as  long  as  the  superficial  light  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  mingle  with  the  true  interior 
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emission.  The  needles  of  the  pines  show 
this  effect  very  well,  large-leavea  trees  still 
better;  while  a  glimmering  field  of  maize 
exhibits  the  most  extraor^nary  variations 
when  looked  at  throngh  the  rotating  Nicol. 

Thoughts  and  questions  like  those  here 
referred  to  took  me  to  the  top  of  the  Aletsch-  ' 
horn.  The  effects  described  in  the  tore- 
going  paragraphs  were  for  the  most  part 
re^armuced  in  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  I  scanned  the  whole  of  the  sky  with 
my  Nicol.  Both  alone  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  selenite  it  {uronounced  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  solar  beams  to  be  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  maximum  polarization.  But  at  no 
portion  of  the  firmament  was  the  polariza¬ 
tion  complete.  The  artificial  sky  produced 
in  the  experiments  already  recoitled  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  could,  in  this  respeft, 
be  renders  more  perfect  than  the  natural 
one ;  while  the  gorgeous  “  residual  blue  ” 
which  makes  its  appearance  when  the  po¬ 
larization  of  the  artificial  sky  ceases  to  be 
perfect,  was  strongly  contrasteil  with  the 
lack-lustre  hue  wUch,  in  the  case  of  the 
firmament,  outlived  the  extinction  of  the 
brilliance.  With  certain  substances,  how¬ 
ever,  artificially  treated,  this  dull  residue 
mav  also  be  obtained. 

All  along  the  arc  frmn  the  Matterhorn  to 
Mont  Blanc  the  light  of  the  sky  immediate¬ 
ly  above  the  mountains  was  powerfully 
acted  upon  by  the  Nicol.  In  some  cases 
the  variations  of  intensity  were  astonish¬ 
ing.  I  have  already  said  that  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  enables  the  observer  to  shitl  the  Nicol 
from  one  position  to  another  so  rapidly  as 
to  render  the  alternate  extinction  and  res¬ 
toration  of  the  light  immediate.  W'hen 
this  was  done  along  the  arc  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  alternations  of  light  and  dark¬ 
ness  resembled  the  play  of  sheet-lightning  : 
behind  the  mountains.  My  notes  state  that 
there  was  an  element  of  awe  connected 
with  the  suddenness  with  which  the  mighty  i 
masses,  ranged  along  the  line  referred  to,  ; 
changed  their  aspect  and  definition  under 
the  operation  of  the  prism. 

In  a  former  essay  printed  in  this  Review 
I  endeavored  to  ^ow  that  the  color  and 
polarization  of  the  sky  could  be  reproduced  ; 
artificially,  and  that  the  only  condition  ne-  | 
cessaiy'  to  their  production  was  the  small-  . 
ness  of  the  prides  by  which  the  li^ht  was 
scattered,  ^e  effects  were  proved  to  be  ^ 
totally  independent  of  the  optical  character  i 
of  the  substances  fix)m  whicn  the  particles  ' 
were  derived.  The  parallelism  of  the  ar-  . 
tificial  and  the  natural  phenomena  is  so  ! 
perfect  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind 
that  they  are  due  to  a  common  cause.  And 
here  a  practical  issue  of  immense  import 
reveals  itself.  Supposing  those  particles 
which  now  throw  down  upon  us  the  blue 
light  of  the  firmament  to  be  abolished, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  sun’s  rays 
would  pass  through  the  atmosphere  with¬ 
out  lateral  scattering,  —  the  earth  would 
lose  the  light  of  the  sky.  To  form  an  idea  . 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  loss  we  must  have  : 
a  clear  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  light  under 
consideration. 

It  is  now  known  to  everybody  that  the 
vegetable  world  is  nourished  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun ;  and  as  animal  life  is  sustained  by 
vegetables,  that  life  also  is  supported  in  the 
long  run  by  the  solar  rays.  Now,  these  rays  , 
are  as  composite  as  the  coins  of  the  realm.  ^ 
As  regards  their  power  to  produce  the 
chemical  actions  necessaiy  to  vegetable  life, 
they  differ  from  each  other  in  value  as 
widely  as  gold  does  from  copper.  It  is  the  ; 
gold  of  the  solar  beams  that  is  showered  ; 
down  upon  us  from  the  sky.  In  the  article  : 
above  referred  to,  the  chemical  potency  of  i 
the  shorter  waves  of  light  was  dwelt  upon  ;  | 
and  Professor  Roscoe  has  shown  that  the 
light  of  the  sky,  which  is  mainly  produced 
by  these  shorter  waves,  has  a  chemical  ' 
value  at  Kew  Observatory  greater  than  that  i 
of  the  unclouded  sun  at  a  height  of  42^  I 
above  the  horizon.  This  would  be  the  I 
measure  of  the  loss  to  the  vegetable  world  i 
at  Kew  if  the  sky  were  abolished.  Rosooe’s  | 
experiments  were  made  with  chemical  sub-  i 
stances  sensitive  to  solar  light,  and  they  ap-  j 
Dear  open  to  the  objection  that  the  rays  ef-  | 
.ective  in  the  plant-world  may  not  be  those  ; 
which  were  effective  upon  his  salts.  But  | 
taking  everything  into  account,  and  assum-  | 
ing  the  correctness  of  the  observations,  I 
thmk  the  probability  great  that  the  value  i 
of  sky-Ught  as  a  feeder  of  the  vegetable  | 
world,  and  through  it  of  the  animal,  cannot  ' 
be  much  less  than  Roscoe  makes  it  to  be.  { 

Our  descent  fix>m  the  Aletschhom  was  > 
conducted  with  the  same  care  and  success 
that  attended  our  ascent.  I  have  already 
stated  it  to  be  a  new  thing  for  one  man  to 
lead  a  traveller  up  the  mountain,  and  my 
guide  in  ascending  had  informed  me  that 
nis  wife  was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety 


about  him.  But  until  he  had  cleared  all 
dangers  he  did  not  let  me  know  the  extent 
of  her  devotion,  nor  the  means  she  had  re¬ 
sorted  to  to  insure  his  safety.  When  we 
were  once  more  upon  the  lower  glacier, 
having  left  all  ditficulties  behind  us,  he  re¬ 
marked  with  a  chuckle  that  she  had  been  in 
a  terrible  state  of  fear,  and  had  informed 
liim  of  her  intention  to  have  a  mass  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  safety  bjr  the  village  priest. 
But  if  he  profited  by  this  mediation,  I  must 
have  done  so  equally ;  for  in  all  dangerous 
places  we  were  tiw  together  by  a  roiie 
which  was  far  too  strong  to  break,  had  I 
slipped.  Mv  safety  was,  in  fact,  bound  up 
in  Lis,  and  I  therefore  thought  it  right  to 
pav  my  share  of  the  expense.  “  How  much 
dill  the  mass  cost  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  Oh,  not 
much,  sir,”  he  replied ;  “  only  ninety  cen¬ 
times.”  Not  deeming  it  worth  dividing,  I 
let  him  pay  for  my  fourjienny  worth  of  celes¬ 
tial  intervention. 


MR.  TENNYSON’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

^piIE  poet  who,  when  he  was  voung,  went 
X  for  nis  inspiration  to  the  “  Most  Antient 
and  Famous  Ilistorie  of  Prince  Arthur,” 
goes  back  to  Arthur  now  that  he  is  young 
no  more.  In  Memoriaiu  is  so  wealthy  in 
intrinsic  value,  and  has  proved  so  sure  a 
resource  to  young  and  old  who  were  asking 
fur  a  resource  in  this  bemused  age,  that  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rank  it  sec¬ 
ond  after  any  of  its  author’s  works.  Y^et 
Mr.  Tennyson  will  go  down  to  the  future 
less  as  the  poet  of  In  Memoriam,  and  more 
as  the  poet  of  Arthur.  No  pathos  like  that 
of  the  story  of  King  Arthur  harmonizes  so 
completely  with  all  that  is  pathetic  in  our 
own  times.  No  poet  besides  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  seized  perfectly  and  developed  aile- 
quately  this  harmonious  sympathy.  “  The 
old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new.” 
We  can  scaremy  glance  tlirough  a  column 
of  the  newspapers,  we  cannot  acquaint  our¬ 
selves  with  any  passage  of  arms  that  may 
arise  in  the  world  of  religion,  iiolitics,  or 
social  progress,  but  we  know  well  that  this 
familiar  line,  —  pathetic,  stimulating,  true, 
—  is  the  mirror  of  our  times,  their  genuine 
report.  It  is  the  keynote  also  to  tbe  story 
of  Arthur,  which  carries,  however,  a  world 
of  significance  besides.  In  the  Pas.ang 
of  A^ur,  who  does  not  die,  but  goes  to 
“  heal  him  of  his  grievous  wound,”  and  who 
will  come  again,  there  lies  the  visioned  as¬ 
surance  that  the  “  defeat  of  worth  ”  which 
seems  to  meet  us  at  every  turn  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  world  and  of  Christianity,  and  in  the 
events  of  to-day,  is  no  real  defeat,  after  all, 
nor  the  vanishing  of  old  things  a  real  and 
permanent  disjunction;  there  is  the  guar- 
ranty  of  restitution  and  rediscovery  in 
future  of  all  that  in  the  past  was  wordiiest 
and  best,  — 

“  Seat* 

Familiar,  hails  where  we  have  supped  of  old.  ’ 

This  sympathy  between  the  present  and 
the  past  is  most  generally  an  unconscious 
and  uninformed  feeling,  but  it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  present  pop¬ 
ularity.  We  say  uninformed,  for,  of  people 
who  read  Tennyson,  how  many  (for  exam¬ 
ple)  have  ever  even  dipped  into  the  labored 
collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  Knt.  ?  or 
how  many  have  read  Caxton’s  preface  to  his 
first  edition  of  Malory,  and  are  aware  that 
it  is  “  notoriously  known  through  the  uni¬ 
versal  world,  that  there  be  nine  worthy  and 
best,  to  wit,  three  Painims,  three  Jews,  and 
three  Christen  men  ”  ?  or  that  the  three 
Painims  were  Hector  of  Troy,  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  Julius  Caesar,  Emperor  of 
Rome ;  the  three  Jews,  Duke  Joshua,  David, 
and  Judas  Maccabmus ;  and  the  three  Chris¬ 
tians,  Arthur,  Charles  the  Great,  and  God¬ 
frey  of  Boulogne  ?  and  that  to  Caxton  and 
Edward  IV,  it  seemed  imperative,  that  Ar¬ 
thur,  being  born  within  the  realm,  should 
be  to  En^ishmen  the  best  known  of  the 
nine  ?  The  sympathy  with  the  past  has 
not  been  an  informed  sympathy,  as  we  have 
said,  but  it  is  strong  and  real ;  and  no  one 
has  stirred  it  with  more  insight  than  Mr. 
Tennyson.  Another,  here  and  there,  may 
have  struck  home  with  more  direct  force 
u]X)n  the  foundations  of  our  intellectual 
and  social  life.  Others  may  have  satisfied 
with  more  ready  facility  the  prevailing 
taste  for  what  is  exciting  or  (as  tne  phrase 
goes)  sensational.  He  has  been  faithful 
alike  to  nature  and  to  art ;  and  if  his  work 
is  not  unmarked  by  blemishes,  partly  due  to 
the  age,  partly  to  himself,  it  is  nevertheless 
work  that  is  deservedly  welcome,  and  will 
be  permanent. 

We  have  made  these  general  remarks,  be¬ 
cause,  though  a  considerable  section  of  the 
new  volume  is  outside  the  field  of  Arthu¬ 
rian  romance,  yet  its  chief  point  lies  in  the 


completion  of  the  idyllic  Arthurian  pictures, 
and  the  chief  interest  centres  there.  These 
are  now  eight  in  number.  And  we  proceed 
to  a  few  words  of  discrimination  amongst 
them,  not  simply  reiterating,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  greater  deliberation,  the  gossip  of 
the  bookstall,  nor  putting  Mr.  Tennyson,  as 
it  were,  into  the  scales,  and  summing  pe¬ 
dantically 

“  The  lore 

or  nicely  calculated  less  and  more  ”  ; 

but  attempting  some  general  estimate,  nat¬ 
ural  and  necessary,  of  a  work  which  has  run 
over  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  poems,  as  they  now  stand,  refute  the 
charge  sometimes  made  by  enthusiasts  for  a 
more  tumultuous  or  a  more  oracular  style  of 
poetry,  that  Mr.  Tennyson’s  genius  is  idyllic 
merely.  These  eight  books  of  Arthurian 
verse  abound  with  idyls,  but  tliey  comjxise 
a  whole  which  is  of  a  far  wider  and  larger 
nature.  They  make,  probably,  quite  the 
highest  and  best  that  could  have  been  made 
of  the  disjointed  and  rambling  legends,  with¬ 
out  aping  the  antique  epic. 

Of  the  eight,  tlirec  old  ones  —  one  the 
oldest  of  all  —  go  to  the  highest  level  of  the 
set.  These  ai*e  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  Guine~ 
vere,  and  The  Paxsing  of  Arthur.  The 
great  tragedy  of  the  character  of  Lancelot 
—  Achilles  in  the  passion  and  splendor  of 
his  nature,  Ajax  in  his  madness,  and  more 
than  either  in  his  love  and  his  remorse  — 
was  already  nobly  sketched  in  the  first  two 
of  those  ])oems.  And  in  the  Morte  d’ Ar¬ 
thur,  which,  with  some  added  work  first  and 
last,  is  itself  tlie  poem  of  The  Passing,  there 
lies  the  worthiest  idea,  not  of  the  King 
merely,  but  of  the  entire  romance.  Let  us 
at  once  clear  out  of  the  way  the  inevitable 
question  about  this  added  and  appended 
work.  We  have  already  heard  it  run  down 
by  comparison  with  the  original  draught, 
beginning  with 

“  So  all  day  long  tbe  nolle  of  baUle  rolled,” 

and  ending  with 

”  And  on  the  mere  the  vailing  died  avsy.” 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Morte 
d’ Arthur  was,  to  very  many  among  us,  as 
one  of  the  prized  discoveries  and  possessions 
of  youth  ;  the  lines  are  old  and  familiar, 
and  the  impressions  of  the  past,  like  the 
past  itself, 

*-  Will  alvays  vin 
A  glory  from  their  teing  far,” 

The  vision  of  Sir  Gawain’s  ghost,  and  the 
sequel  of  the  great  battle,  will  probably, 
when  novelty  is  worn  awav,  be  read  as  poe¬ 
try  that  has  not  dropped  to  any  meaner 
level.  Here  is  a  s])ecimen  of  the  bald  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ghost  as  it  stands  in  the  ro¬ 
mance  :  — 

And  then  he  fell  into  a  slumbering  again, 
not  sleeping  nor  thorough  waking.  So  King 
Arthur  thought  that  there  ctune  Sir  Gawaine 
unto  him,  verily,  with  a  number  of  fair 

ladies  with  him . “  Sir,”  said  Sir  Ga- 

wainc,  “for  the  great  grace  and  good- 
nesse  that  heaven  hath  unto  you,  and  for 
])ity  of  you  and  many  more  other  good  men 
that  should  then  be  slain,  God  hath  sent  me 
unto  you  of  his  most  special  grace,  for  to 
give  you  warning  that  in  no  wise  ye  do  bat¬ 
tle  as  to-morrow,  but  that  ve  take  a  treaty 
for  a  month’s  day,  and  proffer  him  largely, 
so  as  to-morrow  to  be  first  in  a  delay ;  for 
within  a  month  shall  come  Sir  Lancelot  with 
all  his  noble  knights,  and  shall  rescue  you 
worshipfully,  and  slay  Sir  Mordred  and  all 
that  ever  shall  hold  with  him.” 

No  inadequate  notion  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
way  of  work  may  be  gained  by  comparing 
that  passage  with  the  opening  pages  in  the 
Passing,  which  recall  the  familiar  vision  of 
Achilles  in  the  Iliad  :  — 

”  When  lo,  the  ihade,  before  hia  closing  eyes, 

Of  sad  Patroclus  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise.” 

After  the  final  battle,  Arthur  and  Bedivere 
stand  alone,  with>Modred  near,  about  to  be 
killed  b^  the  King,  and,  in  dying,  to  inflict 
the  “  grievous  wound  ” ;  there  is  loneliness 
and  stillness  everywhere ;  motion  there  is 
none; 

“  Only  the  wan  wave 
Brake  in  among  dead  faces,  to  and  fro 
Swaying  the  helpless  hands,  and  up  and  down 
Tumbling  tbe  hollow  helmets,  of  tbe  fallen. 

And,  shiver’d  brands  that  once  had  fought  with  Rome. 
And,  rolling  far  along  the  gloomy  shorts. 

The  voice  of  days  of  old  and  days  to  be.” 

Those  ane  no  unfit  lines  to  herald  in  the  last 
scene  of  Bedivere  and  of  Excalibur. 

The  Coming  of  Arthur,  the  first  poem  in 
the  new  series,  forms  a  kind  of  groundwork 
to  all  the  rest.  It  is  defaced  by  one  or  two 
instances  of  meaningless  alliteration.  Few 
readers  will  see  much  force  in  lines  like 

“  And  on  the  spike  that  split  the  mother’s  heart 

Spitting  tbe  child  ”  ; 

or,  again,  later  in  the  poems,  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  last  battle, 


“  Shocks,  and  the  splintering  spear,  the  bard  mail  hewn. 
Shield  breakings,  and  the  clash  of  brands,  tbe  crash 
Of  battle-axes  on  shatter’d  helms,  and  shrieks 
After  the  Christ.” 

These  are  among  the  passage.^,  labored 
and  artificial,  whi^  give  a  handle  to  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  detractors.  They  look  like  what 
they  certainly  are  not,  resources  of  con¬ 
scious  weakness,  and  in  a  late  work  of 
ripest  maturity  we  could  have  wished  them 
pruned  away.  But,  in  spite  of  blemishes  on 
the  surface,  the  Coming  (f  Arthur  suits  well 
its  place  in  the  series,  n  reminds  us,  in  its 
easy  progressive  way,  of  some  of  the  more 
narrative  hooks  of  tlie  Odyssey.  And  if  it 
did  no  more  than  to  intensifv  the  vividness 
of  The  Holy  Grail,  that  would  be  well.  But 
the  picture  of  Bleys  and  Merlin  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  waiting  for  an  heir  to  Uther  Pen- 
dragon,  when 

“  Down  the  wave  and  in  the  flame  was  borne 
A  naked  babe,  and  rode  to  Merlin's  feet  ”  ; 

and  the  crowning  of  Arthur,  and  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake  ready  at  his  need,  —  all  contrib¬ 
ute  to  lift  the  poem  above  the  level  and 
purpose  of  a  preface  only. 

To  turn  back  to  the  tragedy  of  Lancelot. 
Elaine  and  Guinevere  are  now  filled  in  (so  to 
speak)  by  two  new  poems  of  great  merit 
and  beauty,  —  The  Holy  Grail  and  Pelleas 
and  Ettarre.  These  are  placed  by  their 
author  between  the  earlier  two,  and  are 
skilfully  worked,  with  a  bearing  on  the  great 
central  figure  of  Lancelot.  In  the  romance, 
for  instance.  Sir  Pelleas  finds  a  happy  end¬ 
ing  to  his  sorrows  in  the  love  of  the  Damsel 
of  the  Lake.  In  the  poem  devoted  to  bis 
story,  the  end  is  finely  made  at  the  scene  in 
Hall,  where  Pelleas  —  hissing  out  his  pas¬ 
sionate  “  I  have  no  sword,”  and  wTithing 
under  the  thought  of  where  the  sword  had 
been  left  —  is  the  tacit  accuser  of  the  Queen 
and  Knight,  who  '' 

“  Each  foreiaw  the  dolorous  day  to  be  ; 

And  all  talk  died,  as  in  a  grove  all  song 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  some  bird  of  prey. 

Then  a  long  silence  came  upon  the  hall,  * 

And  Modred  thought,  ”  The  time  is  hard  at  hand.” 

The  Holy  Grail  is  full  of  various  excel¬ 
lence.  The  story  is  fitly  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Sir  Percivale,  now  passed  into  “  the  quiet 
life,”  who  tells  the  whole  tale  to  his  friend, 
the  monk  Ambrosius.  The  picture  of  the 
nun.  Sir  Percivale’s  sister ;  of  Sir  Galahad 
(Lancelot’s  son  in  the  romance)  “  good  as 
beautiful,”  —  so  like  and  yet  so  different 
from  the  Galahad  of  the  earlier  poems ;  the 
description  of  the  storm  around  the  Hall 
when  Galahad  has  taken  his  seat  in  die 
“  siege  perilous  ” ;  the  collapse  of  all  things 
into  dust  during  Sir  Percivale’s  quest ;  the 
fire  and  splendor  of  Sir  Galahad’s  end,  — 
these  are  all  in  the  highest  style  of  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  narrative  poetry,  —  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say  that  they  belong  to  a 
ver\'  noble  order  of  verse. 

But  more  than  all  beauty  of  individual 
passages  are  the  moral  force  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  quest  itself  after  the  Holy 
Grail.  By  Arthur,  the  enterprise  was  at 
once  recognized  and  lamented  as  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  a  great  and  reasonable  and  set¬ 
tled  design.  Here,  as  in  so  many  passages 
of  Homer,  a  profound  comment  is  shadowed 
on  the  breaks  and  chances,  not  more  in  le¬ 
gendary  and  prehistoric  life  than  in  the 
most  matured  and  civilized.  The  “  pursuit 
of  wandering  fires,”  however  sanctioned  by 
religious  devotion  and  zeal,  interrupts  and 
thwarts  the  steady  progress  to  the  “  golden 
year.”  And  the  King,  who  was  “  as  is  a 
conscience  to  his  knights,”  tells  the  naked 
truth  to  the  best  among  them.  Let  the  rest 
do  what  they  may,  and  see  what  visions 
they  may  be  blest  in  seeing,  the  king  of 
men  cannot  quit  his  post ;  he  cannot  leave 
human  wrongs  to  rignt  themselves,  nor  let 
the  noble  chances  of  every  day  go  by  un¬ 
challenged  ;  he  must  first  do  the  bidding  of 
duty  and  of  reason,  and  had  the  rest  done 
the  same  the  world  might  have  been 
changed :  — 

”  8<)me  among  you  held,  that  if  the  King 
Hail  seen  the  sight  he  would  have  sworn  the  vow. 

Not  easily,  seeing  tliat  tbe  King  must  guard 
That  which  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the  hind 
To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to  plough. 

Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotteil  field. 

Before  his  work  be  done ;  but,  being  done. 

Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Come  as  they  will.” 

Of  detached  beauties,  like  the  mention  of 
the  yew  and  the  gusty  April  morning 
“  That  puffed  the  swaying  branches  into  smoke  ; 

or  of  the  towers  in  Ettarre’s  castle, 

”  That,  larger  than  themselves 
In  their  own  darkness,  thronged  into  the.  moon  ”  ; 

or  of  Camilla,  in  The  Golden  Supper, 

“  With  that  grace  of  hers. 

Slow  moving  as  a  wave  against  the  wind. 

That  flings  a  mist  behind  it  In  the  sun  ”  ;  — 

we  need  say  no  more  than  that  these  arc 
expected  as  matters  of  course  in  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  poetry,  and  that  the  expectation 
will  certainly  not  be  disappointea  in  this 
new  volnme. 


January  29,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


A  LYRIC. 

0  MEADOW  flowers,  primrose  and  violet, 
Ye  toueh  her  slender  ankles  as  she  moves. 
But  I,  that  worship,  may  not  kiss  her  feet. 

O  mountain  airs,  where  unconfinfcd  float_ 

Her  locks  ambrosial,  would  that  I  were  you, 

To  wanton  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair ! 

0  leaping  waves,  that  press  and  lip  and  lave  n 
Her  thousand  beauties,  when  it  shall  be  mine 
To  touch  and  kiss  and  clasp  her  even  as  you  ? 

But  she  more  loves  the  blossom  and  the  breeze  j 
Than  lip  or  hand  of  mine,  and  thy  cold  clasp,  i 
U  barren  sea,  than  these  impassioned  arms. 


THE  UGLIFYING  PROCESS.  | 

VGOOD  deal  is  written  and  said  from  > 
time  to  time  on  the  connection  between  ; 
dress  and  art ;  and  all  those  who  lament  the  ; 
unnecessary  ugliness  with  which  fashion  in-  | 
vests  often  ever)-day-life,  acknowledge  the  ; 
difficulty  of  finding  a  remedy.  Where  , 
grave  interests  are  concerned,  the  heroic  j 
spirit  of  propagandism  is  not  wanting ;  but 
much  as  persons  of  artistic  nature  maj'  be 
shocked  by  conventional  absurdities  of  cos¬ 
tume,  they  seldom  feel  strongly  enough  on 
the  subject  to  propose  and  cany  out  inno¬ 
vations.  It  seems  worth  while  to  brave 
ridicule  and  opposition  for  the  sake  of  an 
idea  or  a  political  opinion,  whereas,  an  in¬ 
convenient  or  unhealthy  fashion  of  dress, 
appears  more  in  the  light  of  a  personal 
grievance.  Good  taste  is  so  often  outraged 
by  other  domestic  fashions,  that  to  run 
amuck  against  this  one,  would  by  no  means  ; 
solve  the  vexed  question.  The  architecture 
of  our  streets  and  the  appointment  of  our 
houses,  the  love  of  display  exhibited  in  our  | 
entertainments,  the  snobbishness  of  many 
of  our  social  usages,  —  all  these  things  fret  a 
sensitive  mind,  and  would  attain  greater 
prominence  but  for  more  engrossing  inter¬ 
ests.  We  naturally  submit  ourselves  to  a 
host  of  social  tyrannies  on  a  small  scale, 
rather  than  spend  our  strength  in  strug¬ 
gling  with  interior  enemies.  We  sufler  a  : 
(lomination  as  disagreeable  as  it  is  illogi¬ 
cal,  because  we  give  out  so  much  force  in 
combating  less  be.arablc  evils. 

But  when  we  have  accused  fashion  of 
robbing  dress  of  picturesqueness  and  beau¬ 
ty,  of  turning  eveiy-day  hospitalities  into 
formal  and  retributive  things,  of  filling  our 
drawing-rooms  with  costly,  conventional 
upholstery,  of  imposing  upon  us  trains  of 
over-paid,  over-fed,  snobbish,  domestic  ser-  , 
vants,  we  have  not  nearly  made  out  the 
bill  of  att.'under.  Greatly  as  we  may  de¬ 
plore  the  aesthetic  bearings  of  this  excessive 
love  of  displav,  its  moral  bearings  are  still 
more  deplorafcle.  For  neither  with  bodily 
nor  with  mental  discomforts  do  the  evils  of 
artificial  existence  begin  and  end.  This  , 
inordinate  craving  for  the  sort  of  equality 
bestowed  by  the  vulgar  u^n  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  is  as  incompatible  with  peace  of 
mind  as  with  dignity  of  character.  The 
pursuits  of  wealth  for  petty  ends,  the  frit-  ! 
U>ring  away  of  energies  on  matters  essen¬ 
tially  trivial,  the  daily  mortifications  that 
are  surt^  to  wait  upon  a  foolish  ambition, 
the  vexations  of  a  spirit  absorbed  by  selfish  [ 
aims,  have  a  very  small  margin  indeed  for  1 
the  sort  of  repose  without  which,  life  must 
be  unsatisfactorj-  and  undignified.  We  can 
understand  the  restlessness  of  a  really  noble  ! 
nature  distjuieted  by  questions  of  immense  | 
range  and  importance.  The  restlessness  of 
minds  bent  upon  small  social  successes  is 
quite  another  thing.  Easily,  then,  is  ex-  : 
plained  the  sharpened,  pitiful,  worn-out  | 
type  of  physiognomy  so  sadly  common  i 
among  us.  The  worship  of  fashion  is  an 
uglifying  process.  Not  only  is  character  j 
deteriorated  by  an  increasing  desire  for 
what  is  in  itself  contemptible,  —  however 
falsely  estimated  by  the  majority,  —  but 
health  is  undermined,  and  if  health  goes, 
beauty  is  not  slow  to  follow.  We  contend 
then  that  we  are  not  only  making  ourselves 
older  and  gloomier,  but  uglier,  by  this  never- 
ending  struggle  with  society.  Just  as  pain 
or  avarice,  or  any  strong  emotion  constantly 
called  into  play  leave  its  indelible  stamp  on 
the  features,  so  do  petty  passions  obliterate 
whatever  of  greatness  or  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose  may  once  have  been  written  there,  and 
inscribe  their  own  story  instead.  When 
existence  is  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with 
unworthy  circumstances  when  the  motives 
for  living  are  turned  into  selfish  channels, 
when  young  and  old  are  inflated  with  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  luxury,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
beauty  of  expression  which  invariably  ac¬ 
companies  elevation  of  thought  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  character,  moral  and  intellectu¬ 
al,  should  be  so  rare  among  us.  Wo  are 


uglified  by  over-civilization,  or  rather  we 
aUow  over-civilization  to  uglify  us.  In 
large  cities  a  man  finds  himself  burdened 
wim  a  wife  and  increasing  family,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  earn  the  wherewithal  for 
their  support,  but  because  he  cannot  find 
the  wherewithal  for  their  superfluities.  The 
young  women  of  the  better  ranks  of  society 
are  brought  to  dress  according  to  the 
last  dicta  of  rarisian  milliners,  w^  little 
regard  to  consequences.  The  young  men 
are  brought  up  to  expwt  to  have  money  for 
their  amusements,  ^e  little  ones  in  the 
nursery  cannot  go  without  their  juvenile 

C’es,  ball-dresses,  and  abundance  of  new 
s,  —  each  annual  supply  being  more 
costly  and  unchildlike  than  the  last.  Every 
year  the  appointments  of  even  a  modest 
household  become  more  and  more  costly. 
Every'  year  the  so-called  necessaries  of 
life  increase.  What  renders  that  care¬ 
worn,  harassed  look  of  English  men  and 
women  the  rule,  and  a  calm  contented 
expression  the  exception  ?  People  who 
live  in  sunnv  climates,  where  civilization 
lags  and  existence  is  comparatiuely  easy, 
attribute  the  prevailing  melancholy  to  our 
fogs  and  gray  skies ;  but  this  is  unfair.  It 
is  not  so  much  sunshine  that  we  want,  as 
freedom  from  care  and  a  general  habit 
of  repose.  Whilst  social  life  is  encumbered 
with  all  kinds  of  theories  frivolities,  and  a 
conventional  agreement  with  prevailing 
custom  seems  to  be  thought  the  first  duty  of 
rational  beings,  repose  is  the  portion  of  the 
few  and  not  of  the  many.  In  season  and 
out  of  season,  culture  is  ])reached,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  intellectual  education  spreads 
wider  and  wider ;  but  culture  and  education 
generally  are  of  little  use  so  long  as  they 
remain  theories.  A  single  protest  made 
against  fashionable  extravagance  whether 
in  dress,  etiquette,  or  domestic  economy 
does  more  ser^’ice  than  the  most  telling  ®s- 
tbetical  discourse.  Arguments  carry  little 
weight  when  the  very  persons  who  pro¬ 
claim  what  is  highest  and  best  in  theory 
make  no  stand  against  what  is  unworthy 
and  irrational  in  practice.  Of  course 
there  are  not  wanting  men  and  women 
who  boldly  refuse  all  compromise  with 
usages,  alike  inexpetlient  and  unreasonable, 
who  retain  peace  of  mind,  health,  and  a 
large  capacity  for  enjoyment,  in  spite  of  the 
examjiles  by  which  t^ey  are  surroun(l»^d, 
who  sufler  themselves  to  bo  condemned  by 
the  world  rather  than  by  their  consciences. 
But  how  few  1  year  by  year  the  chimerical 
good  —  call  it  jKJsition,  apjiearance,  fashion, 
what  you  will,  —  is  sought  after  more  greed¬ 
ily  and  sacrificed  to  more  unscrupulously. 
An  increasing  tale  of  expenditime  necessi¬ 
tates  an  increased  cxpeniliturc  of  force, 
physical  and  mental ;  excess  of  work  and 
excess  of  anxiety  induce  premature  age, 
brain  disease,  and  that  utter  want  of  hilar¬ 
ity  which  foreigners,  not  untruly  attribute 
to  us. 

^^'hat  wonder  that  the  typical  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  aptlv-called  “poverty-stricken 
rich  ”  is  pincheJ  and  worn  and  often  un¬ 
necessarily  unbeautiful  ?  Witli  due  respect 
for  hygiene,  physical  training,  and  other  ad¬ 
juncts  of  health,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  well-being  of  the  next  generation  depends 
almost  as  much  on  a  revolution  in  i<leas  as 
well  as  in  a  disarray  of  facts.  Our  children 
nuvy  get  better  built  houses  eat  more  scien¬ 
tifically  cooked  foo<l,  be  subjected  to  a  more 
advanced  medical  tri'-atment,  enjoy  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  j)hysical  training ;  but  unless  their 
views  of  life  submit  to  an  equally  enlight¬ 
ened  modification,  all  these  improvements 
will  be  insufficient.  At  present  the  relative 
value  of  things  seems  wholly  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  what  is  essentially  trivial  and  unim¬ 
portant  holds  a  first  place ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  ought  to  be  valu^  before 
all  is  neglected  or  followed  with  lukewarm¬ 
ness.  And  as  personal  bc-auty  is  often  a 
mere  reflex  of  personal  character,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  largest,  happier, 
more  sympathetic  life,  would  set  its  seal  on 
the  countenanee  as  much  as  the  narrower, 
uneasier,  and  more  complicated  one  must 
be  admitted  to  do.  To  gain  a  little  capa¬ 
bility  of  enjoyment,  a  good  deal  of  charita¬ 
bleness,  and  to  lose  an  infinity  of  petty 
cares,  is  something ;  not  to  inake  a  stand 
against  Fashion  means  much  more  than 
this.  It  means  the  independent  use  of 
tastes  and  faculties,  without  which  self-re¬ 
spect  and  the  amiable  condition  of  a  mind 
at  ease  with  itself  are  unattainable.  It 
means  tlie  bringing  up  of  children  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  truth  and  plain  dealing  with 
facts  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  seem.  It 
means,  in  a  word,  that  unfettered  exercise 
of  individual  judgment  in  social  matters, 
which  the  spread  of  liberal  opinion  accord¬ 
ing  more  and  more  in  questions  of  religion, 
politics  and  scientific  inquiry. 


LONG  ENGAGEMENTS. 

IF  you  should  happen  to  discuss  with  ; 

elderly  and  experienced  ladies  the  sub-  I 
ject  of  Lon^  Engagements,  you  will  find  . 
that  they  will  shake  their  heads  steadily  ; 
and  at  once  pronounce  an  unequivocal  ver-  ^ 
diet  of  disapprobation.  Like  tne  celebrated 
colonial  judge,  they  are  perhaps  not  so 
happ^  in  their  argumentation  as  in  their 
deeision,  but  they  mil  back  upon  their  ver¬ 
dict  as  characterized  by  the  most  impreg¬ 
nable  wisdom.  If  you  eome  to  investigate  : 
their  reasons,  they  candidly  avow  them-  i 
selves  empirics ;  their  opinion  is  merely  a  | 
generalization  of  limited  individual  experi- 
enees.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the 
British  mother’s  reasons  generally  resolve 
themselves  into  two ;  first,  they  say  that  if  ' 
an  engagement  is  indefinitely  prolonged  the 
daughter’s  health  is  apt  to  sufler  very  great¬ 
ly  ;  and  next,  they  say  that  the  long  en¬ 
gagement  has  an  inherent  tendency  to  dis¬ 
integration,  —  that  it  is  apt  to  resolve  and 
come  to  nothing.  The  subject  is  a  matter 
of  eonsiderable  practical  importance,  and 
may  repay  an  attempt  at  elucidation. 

Of  course  extreme  instances  are  to  be 
avoided.  But  these  instances  should  be 
avoided  both  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
Sometimes  a  very  brief  is  worse  than  a  verj’ 

^  long  engagement.  Most  people  have  heard 
in  their  time  some  queer  stories  of  very 
short  engagements.  I  remember  the  ca^e 
I  of  a  gentleman  who  was  going  out  as  a  mis- 
I  sionary.  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  going 
!  al  fresco  among  the  savages,  but  rather,  I 
should  think,  to  some  district  where  Euro¬ 
peans  can  live  very  comfortably  despite  the 
;  surrounding  prevalent  heathenism.  I  be- 
'  lieve  that  it  is  an  understood  principle,  for 
reasons  easily  intelligible,  that  a  missionary 
is  best  married.  This  gentleman  had  neg¬ 
lected,  however,  to  the  very  last,  to  provide 
himself  with  such  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
<  his  labors.  He  was  taking  tea  with  a  nice 
family,  and  he  announced  that  he  had  to 
depart  for  the  East  the  day  after  the  mor¬ 
row,  and  also  the  unsatisfactorj*  state  of  his 
personal  arrangements.  A  young  lady  who 
was  present  rather  liked  him  as  an  individ¬ 
ual,  and  greatly  sj-mpathized  with  him  as 
a  missionarj*.  The  result,  which  may  be 
stated  in  an  abridged  form,  simply  was  that 
the  young  lady  who  saw  him  one  day  mar¬ 
ried  him  the  next,  and  sailed  away  with  him 
to  India  on  the  third.  We  do  not  wish  to 
bode  ill  for  this  interesting  young  couple,  ■ 
but  we  are  sure  that  a  terrific  paper  might 
be  written  on  hasty  marriages. 

Now  let  me  give  a  case  in  point  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  cHiveral  long 
engagements  of  a  truly  venerable  character 
have  come  to  my  knowledge.  There  was  a 
man  in  Australia  who  was  engaged  to  a  lady 
in  England  for  twenty  years.  The  lady 
pleaded  that  she  could  not  leave  her  mother. 

1  wonder,  by  the  way,  whether  she  had  ever 
asked  her  mother. 

I  am  not  sure  that  young  ladies  always 
fully  understand  their  mothers  on  these 
points.  The  gentleman  allowed  the  plea, 
and  a  languid,  semi-Platonic  correspondence 
went  on.  One  fine  morning  the  gentleman 
was  surprised  bj'  a  letter  from  his  ancient 
friend,  informing  him  that  her  mother  was 
now  departed  this  life  and  that  she  was 
ready  to  come  out  and  marry  him.  Tliis 
was  rather  a  serious  demand  to  make  upon 
a  middle-aged  man  while  cracking  his  egg 
at  breakfast.  But  he  considered  that  he 
had  given  his  acceptance,  and  did  not  fail  to 
honor  the  draft  in  the  most  business-like  way. 
j  Here  is  another  case  of  a  quasi  long  en- 
1  gagement  character.  A  clergyman  was 
I  wmking  in  a  beautiful  park  to  note  a  famous 
'  castle  and  the  surrounding  landscape.  At 
a  sudden  turn  of  a  walk  he  met  a  lady, 

:  whose  face,  though  somewhat  changed  by 
time,  he  remembered  well.  It  was  that  of  a 
I  lady  to  whom  the  parson  had  been  engaged 
twenty  years  before.  They  had  loved  each 
other  greatlj'  then,  but,  according  to  their  ! 
notions  of  living,  there  did  not  appear  the  i 
most  forlorn  chance  of  a  union.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  lovers  agreed  that 
thev  would  postpone  matters  indefinitely, 

:  anJ  that  each  should  be  considered  at  lih-  ^ 
erty.  The  lady  went  out  to  India  as  a 
^culation,  and  dropped  into  a  good  thing.  , 
The  gentleman  stuck  with  pertinacity  to  his 
curacj-,  and  remained  on  the  same  spot  for  | 
the  whole  twenty  years.  Then,  after  such  | 
a  long  parting,  they  at  last  met  again,  in  j 
this  accidents  way,  in  the  great  “  show  ”  ; 
park.  She  was  a  widow,  with  an  only  I 
child,  rich,  and  was  handsome  still.  Walk-  | 
ing  slowly  beneath  the  swinging  chestnut 
boughs,  they  discussed  old  friends,  old  times. 
And  then  the  parson  said  that  he  proposed 
to  forget  those  past  twenty  years,  to  erase 
them,  as  if  Uiey  nad  never  b^n,  and  to  re-  j 


vert  once  more  to  the  old  days  of  their  en~ 
gagement.  And  the  lady  said,  in  mild 
phrases  meaning  much,  that  she  had  no  ob¬ 
jection.  And  the  long  engagement  revived 
in  the  form  of  a  very*  short  one. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  looking  upon 
the  sulpect  in  an  empiric  way,  citing  op¬ 
posite  instances  and  not  laying  down  a 
principle.  It  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
wide-sweeping  generalization  —  if  we  could 
only  see  our  way  to  it.  But  the  subject 
must  be  taken  in  cases,  and  the  cases  must 
be  decided  on  their  merits.  It  is  a  subject 
for  that  noble  science  of  casuistry,  wmch, 
once  diligently  pursued  both  by  Romanist 
and  Puritan,  seems  now  relegate  into  the 
region  of  ethical  curiosities.  The  only 
general  consent  on  the  subject  is  that 
adopted  by  mothers,  who  loos  upon  long 
engagements  with  an  ill-disguised  aversion ; 
and  when  they  take  yon  mto  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  tell  you  how  vexed  and  anxious 
they  are  about  their  girls,  and  enlarge  on 
that  dispiriting  hopemssness,  which  is  a 
kind  of  shadow  to  long  engagements,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  sympathize  with  their  troub¬ 
les  and  be  persuaded  by  their  rhetoric.  A 
great  deal  of  satire  is  often  lavished  upon 
worldly  mothers.  But  in  this  so-called 
worldliness  good  mothers  are  often  unworld¬ 
ly  and  unselfish.  They  only  want  to  know 
for  certain  what  is  really  for  the  true  good 
of  their  girls,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  <to  it. 

There  is  generally  a  considerable  amount 
of  poetic  interest  about  a  young  engaged 
pair.  But  in  a  long  engagement  they  Ire- 
(lucntly  discount  their  raptures  at  a  long 
date  and  with  a  heavj*  sacrifice.  Among 
friends  and  in  the  family  the  smile  of  inter¬ 
est  at  the  outset  is  exchanged  for  the  smile 
of  pitj'  in  the  issue.  A  girl  feels  irritated 
and  indignant  when  she  knows  that  she  is 
pitied.  There  is  often  some  amount  of  af¬ 
fectation  about  an  engaged  girl,  which  is 
sometimes  amusing,  and  sometimes  absurd. 
She  is  apt  to  retire,  like  a  stricken  deer,  to 
some  lonely  glade  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  considers  general  society  as  mere 
intnision,  and  all  men,  except  the  “  object,” 
as  mere  nonentities.  She  will  exemplify 
that  selfishness  which  in  nine  ca-^-es  out  of 
ten  belongs  to  love.  Her  own  home  will 
have  for  her  a  subordinate  and  decreasing 
interest.  She  will  lose  the  fresh  love  of  na¬ 
ture  and  the  keenness  of  her  zest  for  study. 
Her  mind  will  be  obviously  unsettled.  Her 
girlhood  seems  vanished,  and  a  premature 
womanhood  sets  in. 

If  there  is  any  constitutional  weakness 
in  her  system  now  is  the  time  to  look  out 
for  its  manifestation.  You  will  deteet  a 
cough,  a  hectic  flush,  a  weakness  in  the  back, 
what  Mr.  Rolx-rtson  in  his  “  School  ”  calls 
“  a  floating,  or  a  fainting,  or  a  sinking,  or  a 
swimming.”  Perhaps  a  marriage  is  patched 
up,  when  the  young  people  are  not  a  whit 
better  prepared  to  marry  than  they  were 
years  ago,  and  perhaps  with  a  disturbing 
feeling  that  some  of  the  best  years  of  life 
have  been  unwisely  spent  in  a  long  delay 
that  has  nothing  to  show  for  itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  a  wise  mother  will 
seek  to  take  a  daughter  from  such  an  emi¬ 
nently  unsatisfactory  condition  of  aflTairs. 
She  is  not  to  be  thought  hartl  and  worldly, 
if,  with  a  prescient  eye,  she  detects  pos¬ 
sible  entanglements  and  strategically*  guards 
against  them.  She  has  a  well-grounded 
aversion  and  objection  to  the  impecunious 
detrimental.  If  the  mischief  is  really  done 
we  advise  her  to  make  the  best  of  things. 
We  are  by  no  means  certain,  even  if  we  put 
ourselves  into  a  very  hard  and  worldly  atti¬ 
tude,  that  the  rough-and-readj*  method  of 
getting  rid  of  an  injudicious  engagement  by 
the  simple  process  of  breaking  it  oflT  is 
really  the  best.  The  principle  is  that  if 
girls  cannot  form  long  engagements  without 
upsetting  themselves  in  this  sort  of  way,  so 
far  as  possible  they  ought  to  be  kept  firom 
forming  long  engagements.  The  demurrer 
will  be  that  the  young  ladv  who  bears  this 
set  of  circumstances  so  ill  must  be  a  pale, 
colorless,  thin,  unsubstantial  character.  The 
rejoinder  is,  that  young  ladies,  although  we 
will  not  apply  to  them  such  uncivil  adjec¬ 
tives,  do,  as  a  rule,  bear  ill  the  trial  of  long 
engagements.  Perhaps  they  would  also 
bear  ill  the  trials  of  wifehood  and  mother¬ 
hood,  especially  in  a  chronic  state  of  impe- 
cuniosity.  It  may  be  allowed,  also,  that 
there  are  some  bright,  elastic  natures,  on 
whom  a  long  engagement  has  a  positively 
invigorating  eflect.  The  body  of  exceptions 
which  they*  furnish  indicates  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  laying  down  any  general  law 
on  the  subject. 

If  we  might  venture  to  frame  a  general¬ 
ization  of  any  sort,  we  should  say  ^at  the 
long  engagement,  which  has  such  an  unset¬ 
tling  enect  on  the  lady,  has  frequently  a 
settung  effect  on  the  man.  It  makes  and 
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keeps  him  simple,  and  steady,  and  earnest. 
If  tne  lover  is  worth  having,  the  lover,  one 
would  almost  think,  would  be  worth  wait¬ 
ing  for.  The  mother  of  course  says  tliat 
the  long  engagement  affords  sueh  a  hazard 
that  it  will  M  broken  off,  and  her  daughter, 
after  wasting  her  best  years  and  best  feel¬ 
ings,  may  be  jilted.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
an  inaccurate  use  of  language  to  say  that 
what  is  earliest  is  best.  The  argument 
merely  cuts  in  a  different  way  also,  that  it 
may  often  save  a  girl  from  an  unworthy 
marriage.  There  is  certainly  a  constant 
possibiaty  of  a  break-off,  when  the  betrothal 
IS  not,  as  in  Grermany,  a  solemn  ceremony 
of  the  highest  publicity. 

There  are  certain  people  to  whom  an  en¬ 
gagement  of  marriage  would  be  altogether 
loibidden  if  some  sanction  were  not  given 
to  the  long  engagement.  The  curate  in  the 
church,  the  lieutenant  in  the  army,  the  clerk 
in  the  bank,  such  amiable,  domestic,  well- 
educated,  well-mannered  young  people 
would  make  such  satisfactorv  husbands,  if 
only  that  vulgar  element  of  filthy  lucre  ex¬ 
isted  in  sufficient  force.  Strange  that  the 
mineral  substances  ef  gold  and  silver  should 
make  such  a  difference  to  immortal  souls! 
But  they,  too,  are  God’s  creatures  as  well 
as  those  who  can  afford  to  keep  a  gig. 
They  may  say  that  they  fall  in  love  and  b^ 
come  engage,  not  because  they  beep  a 
banking  account,  but  on  the  simple  ul^iate 
ground  that  they  are  human  beings.  •  We 
think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist  this 
plea  as  a  matter  of  legitimate  argument.  ^ 
But  a  man  cannot  be  boui  hare  and  harrier. 
He  cannot  take  broad  human  ground  in  one 
direction  and  narrow  conventional  ground 
in  another  direction.  He  should  not  make  , 
an  engi^ment  on  the  plea  that  he  is  a  ' 
man,  and  then  make  the  engagement  in-  i 
definitely  long  on  the  plea  that  he  is  the  ^ 
creature  of  civilization.  If  he  makes  the  , 
kind  of  engagement  which  is  long,  he  should  I 
resolve  th^  it  shall  not  be  prolonged  be-  j 
yond  a  certain  date.  ! 

Although  the  ladies,  with  their  graceful  ' 
impetuosity,  say  that  six  months  is  quite  I 
long  enough,  yet  we  think  that  the  Roman  | 
law  was  probably  quite  fair  in  permitting  a  j 
term  of  two  years.  After  that,  let  the  pair,  ! 
if  the  pair  have  made  up  their  minds,  that,  ! 
for  them,  marriage  is  the  supreme  earthly 
good,  get  marri^  at  any  risk.  Let  them 
emigrate,  keep  a  school,  live  in  an  attic, 
work  with  their  hands,  go  without  sugar 
and  butter,  let  the  lady  make  the  bed  and 
lay  the  tablecloth,  and  the  gentleman  an-  i 
swer  the  bell  and  black  his  own  boots.  | 
Having  made  their  log-house  in  the  back- 
woods  of  social  life  in  their  youth,  they  will  ! 
probably  shake  down  into  some  good  thing  j 
Defore  they  have  finished.  But  if  they  are  j 
people  who  fear  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  who  are  j 
nothing  if  they  are  not  genteel,  they  are  ! 
hardly  entitled  to  the  dangerous  luxury  of  j 
a  long  engagement.  i 

The  chief  terrors  that  for  the  parent  birds  ! 
surround  a  long  engagement  arises  from  the  { 
wretchedly  mistaken  views  of  marriage  that  j 
prevail  among  the  majority  of  women.  Any 
one,  we  think,  who  attempts  to  take  a  wide 
and  impartial  view  of  life  would  find  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  give  a  clear,  unwavering 
note  in  favor  either  of  marriage  or  celibacy. 
When  the  chances  are  so  evenly  balanced, 
we  cannot  imagine  why  there  should  be 
such  morbid  anxiety  on  either  side.  We  j 
often  think  that  a  woman  of  liberal,  refined 
tastes,  fond  of  life,  of  society,  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  make  a  disastrous  exchange  when 
she  surrounds  herself  with  multitudinous 
cares  of  life.  Even  if  we  take  the  extreme 
case  of  those  who  must  do  something  for 
their  own  livelihood  if  they  do  not  marrv, 
there  are  still  undoubtedly  discoverable 
equivalents  or  consolation.  Mothers  and 
daughters,  for  the  most  part,  attach  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  importance  to  marriage.  They 
r^ard  it  as  an  enddn-itself  instead  of  be¬ 
ing,  as  it  reallv  is,  a  means  to  an  end. 
h&riage  is  not  life,  but  the  accident  of  life. 
Wheth«;r  married  or  unmarried,  whether 
engaged  or  not  engaged,  the  active  or  the 
spiritual  side  of  religion,  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits,  social  and  family  claims,  the  tics 
of  Mendship  and  relationship,  the  ele 
vation  and  development  of  one’s  nature, 
will  make  up  the  main  substance  of  a  wise 
and  good  woman’s  life.  Marriage,  per  »e, 
ought  not  to  be  necessarj'  for  usefulness  or 
happiness,  and  certainly  could  not  alone 
confer  them.  When  these  beneficent  ener¬ 
gies  are  present,  either  state  may  be  taken 
as  God  may  send,  and  even  a  long  engage¬ 
ment  may  be  cheerfully  borne,  without  the 
risk  either  of  ridicule  or  compassion. 


Wbat  if  a  parrot's  natural  language?  —  Folly- 
glot,  wo  suppose. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

WHO’D  BE  A  BACHELOR? 

SiK,  —  As  a  rule  I  have  not  a  rerv  high  opinion 
of  the  intelligence  of  your  sex;  and,  just  to  show 
him  up,  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
composition  sent  me  by  a  man  in  reply  to  a  little 
elfort  of  my  own.  The  fellow  is  beneath  contempt, 
but  I  will  expose  him  in  your  columns.  Sly  tritle 
is,  I  flatter  myself,  really  the  best;  but  I  won’t 
praise  myself,  though  lean  picture  your  rapturous 
pleasure  in  its  perusal.  Read,  dear'ilr.  Editor. 

Who 'd  be  a  bachelor,  Landladies  robbing  him  — 
Sufl;  and  cross  ?  Taking  his  tea. 

No  good  while  liring,  and  Making  with  everything 
After,  no  loss.  I  Kqually  free. 

Buttons  are  wanting  on  \  Having  a  mammy’s  heart. 
All  of  his  things  ;  I  Dried  up  and  hard. 

Socks  never  mended.  Through  his  life  gaining 

Shoes  without  strings  ;  No  one's  regard. 


Gloves  tom  and  ragged,  sir  ; 
Hat  seldom  brushed. 

And,  after  parties. 

Terribly  crushed. 

Tobacco  smelling  of. 
Knowing  it ’s  wrong  ; 

Some  nasty  pipe  he ’s  got. 
Filthy  and  strong. 

Who ’d  be  a  bachelor, 

I ’d  like  to  know. 

Leading  a  lonely  life. 
Dismal  and  slow  ? 


Who ’d  be  a  bachelor, 

I 'd  like  to  know. 

Leading  a  lonely  life, 
Dismal  and  slow  f 

I  Selfishness  wrapped  up  in. 
Caring  for  none ; 

Sneering  at  marriage. 
Calling  it  fun, 

:  A  time  must  come  when, 
Seized  with  remorse, 

I  He  ’ll  think  a  wife  is  a 
I  Matter  of  course. 


No  smile  to  cheer  him  up  No  more  a  bachelor. 

When  he  comes  home,  I  Dismal  and  slow. 

No  voice  to  check  his  '  He  'll  lead  a  happy  life, 

Destra  to  roam.  .  As  we  all  know. 

Now  comes  the  wretch’s  reply.  The  man  is  a 
brute,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  ;  let  him  be 
held  up  to  the  execration  of  women  for  all  time. 
He  asks,  “  Who ’d  be  a  married  man?  ” 

Who ’d  be  a  married  man,  t  Says,  “  She  wouldn’t  stand  it. 
Wretched  and  sad,  Poor  little  dear  !  ” 

Looking  like  one  who  has  Gives  her  a  kiss,  and 
Gone  to  the  bad  f  ,  Lets  fall  a  tear. 

Latch-key  forbidden  him,  |  Who ’d  be  a  married  man. 
Never  let  out.  Wretched  and  sad, 

Vnless  he  will  humbly  drag  Looking  like  one  who  has 
His  wife  about.  i  Gone  to  the  bad  ? 


Slightly  imperious. 
Conscious  of  power. 

She  like  a  magpie 
Talks  by  the  hour. 

Perambulator  he 
Must  wheel  along. 
Hushing  the  infant  one 
With  pious  tong. 

Who ’d  be  a  married  man. 
Bullied  and  cowed. 

Every  day  set  upon. 
Nagged  at  and  rowed  ? 

Mother-in-law  arrives. 
Making  a  row. 

Always  recalling 
Your  marriage-vow. ' 

Calling  your  wife  a  pet. 
And  you  a  brute  ; 

Pity  that  you  two  don’t 
Each  other  suit 


I  Sighing  for  quietude 
Which  cannot  come, 

I  Unless  Heaven  kindly 
Strikes  your  wife  dumb; 

Or,  dear  wayward  creature. 
She  is  inclined. 

Respecting  herchoice  of  you. 
To  change  her  mind  ; 

Driven  by  fate,  and  its 
Resistless  force. 

She  runs  away,  and  you 
Get  a  divorce. 

I ’d  be  a  singie  man. 

Jolly  and  free  -, 

.  I ’d  be  a  bachelor, 

!  With  a  latch-key. 

.  These  are  lay  sentiments, 
Say  wbat  you  will ; 

I  am  a  bachelor  — 

I  ’ll  be  one  sett’  1  ” 


His  sentiments  indeed!  The  fellow  has  no  sen¬ 
timent  in  him.  Ub  please  tell  me,  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
if  there  is  any  law  to  punish  him  for  writing  such 
miserable  stuff,  and  oblige. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Ax  Ussfu.iECTF.i)  Woman. 

THREE  HEADS  BETTER  THAN  ONE. 

Iris  announced  in  Paris  that  next  year  the  pro¬ 
files  of  the  Empress  and  the  Prince  Imperial  will 
be  stamped  on  the  coin  of  the  realm  as  well  as  that 
of  Napoleon  the  Third.  Indeed !  Does  this  arise 
from  a  desire  to  get  the  three  heads  on  a  crown,  or 
to  get  a  crown  on  the  three  heads? 

WHYS  FOR  THE  WISE. 

Seasonable.  —  Why  are  your  nose  and  your 
handkerchief  like  deadly  enemies  ?  —  Because  they 
never  meet  but  they  come  to  blows. 

Suppose  two  medical  men  bad  a  quarrel,  what 
should  they  do?  —  Break  a  lance  with  each  other, 
of  course. 

Why  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  like  a  chignon?  — 
Because  he ’s  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown. 

Why  did  Horace  run  away  from  the  battle  of 
Philippi  ?  —  To  prove  to  the  Romans  that  he  was 
no  lame  poet. 

WITH  THE  PART  OF  HAMLET  LEFT  OUT. 

A  VEKV  curious  accident  occurred  not  long  since 
in  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  I  ranee. 
A  gentleman  who  had  held  office,  was  an  officer 
of  the  Ldgion  d’Honneur,  and  the  possessor  of 
many  decorations,  &c.,  died.  He  had  been  a 
Protestant,  Hunienot,  Calvinist,  what  you  will,  and 
a  bachelor.  Having  lived  a  solitary  life,  he  kept 
but  one  man-servant,  who  was  gardener,  groom, 
valet;  and  to  this  person  was  confided  naturally 
the  care  of  the  body.  But,  then,  his  grief  was 
overwhelming,  and  reciuired  consolation.  This  he 
unfortunately  sought  in  the  wine-cup  ;  and,  to  be 
plain,  he  got  exceedingly  drunk,  and  continued  so 
for  the  short  interval  which  in  France  is  permitted 
between  death  and  burial.  The  day  of  the  funeral 
arrived,  the  coffin,  which  contained  a  leaden  one 
inside,  was  brought  to  the  house,  and  the  faithful 
domestic  undertook  to  perform  the  necessary  of¬ 
fices.  The  friends  and  relatives  came  to  follow  the 
deceased  to  his  last  home;  also  a  number  of  high 
officials,  the  prefect,  military  men,  &c.,  with  half 
a  battalion  of  soldiers,  to  do  honor  to  the  medals 
and  decorations,  and  to  fire  a  salute  over  the  grave. 
Last,  but  not,  in  his  own  estimation,  least,  came  a 
gentleman  whom  we  may  designate  the  local  Pope 
of  the  Protestants  of  the  district.  Being  largeV 
gifted  with  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind,  ne  made 
two  harangues  of  considerable  length:  one  being 
delivered  Mfore  the  procession  set  forth,  the  other 
over  the  tomb.  The  salute  was  fired  and  every- 


I  thing  properly  performed,  but  as  the  company 
I  returned,  they  encountered  a  number  of  persons, 
and  some  half  a  dozen  gamins  ;  the  latter  cried 
out,  “  Messieurs,  vous  avez  oublid  quelque  chose” 
(Gentlemen, you  have  forgotten  something).  The 
officials  naturally  looked  to  see  whether  any  of 
their  medals  or  coat-tails  had  dropped  off,  while 
the  Protestant  minister  surveyed  his  canonicals  to 
ascertain  what  was  missing'.  Not  being  able  to 
discover  anvthing,  they  demanded  ”  Ce  qii’il  y 
avail  d’oublier.”  The  reply  was,  “  .Mais,  mes¬ 
sieurs,  e’est  lo  mort.”  And  so  it  turned  out.  The 
coffin  which  had  been  buried  with  military  honors 
was  empt}’,  the  corpse  was  safe  in  the  bed  in 
which  the  poor  man  had  died.  The  coffin  was,  of 
course,  dug  up  again,  and  three  serjeants  do  ville 
were  told  oft',  to  enclose  and  inter  the  body  safely. 
The  drunken  servant  had  been  so  overcome  by 
sorrow  and  wine  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  to 
I  place  his  master’s  body  in  the  coffin  ]>rovided  fur 
j  the  purpose. 

i  POUR  PASSER  LE  TEMPS, 

t  “Just  jxnir  paster  le  temps,”  was  what  Reginald 
said. 

With  a  curl  of  his  lip  and  a  toss  of  his  head; 

“  It ’s  most  awfully  slow,  and  I  ’ll  leave  it  to  you 
If  there 's  anything  better  a  fellow  can  do. 

Than  to  tr.v  and  establish  with  Adelaide  Home 
Just  a  litliit  flirtation,  pour  patter  ie  temps  f  ” 

“  And  then  she 's  my  cousin,  and  lively  you  know ;  i 
And,  by  Jove !  she ’d  feel  flattered  with  me  for  a  * 
beau ; 

And  although  I  don’t  mean  it,  she  ’ll  think  all  the  I 
same,  I 

That  the  matter  might  end  in  her  changing  her  , 
name.” 

Thus  young  Leslie  determined  to  try  with  Miss  j 
Ho'me 

Just  a  little  flirtation  jxmr patter  It  tempt. 

“ ’T  is  cruel?  ah,  well,  trust  ray  conscience  for 
that; 

I ’m  sure  she  ’ll  survive  it;  I  ’ll  bet  you  the  hat 
That  you  won  on  the  Derby  she  ’ll  breathe  but  j 
lew  sighs  I 

Because  I ’m  not  caught  by  her  beautiful  eyes.  ; 
So  I  ’ll  risk  the  ell'ect  on  Miss  Adelaide  Home,  . 
Of  a  little  flirtation  ixmr  jxister  le  temps  !”  \ 

Well,  they  sang,  practised  archery,  croquet,  and  j 
tried  i 

To  sketch  all  the  ruins  to  which  they  could  ride ;  | 

And  in  flirting  young  Reginald  did  all  he  knew. 

To  behave  wiui  Miss  Home  just  as  young  lovers  do;  , 
But  whene’er  he  was  quizzed  about  Adelaide  j 
Home 

His  reply  was 't  is  only  pour  passer  le  temps.  \ 

But  billiards  and  boating  will  have  a  result; 

The  eft'ects  of  the  sketching  and  croquet  were  felt ; 
And  Reginald  found,  to  bis  boundless  surprise. 

He ’d  been  captured  at  last  by  a  pair  of  bright  eyes ; 
For  while  he ’d  been  flirting  with  Adelaide 
Home, 

Little  Cupid  transfixed  him  pour  jxisser  le  i 
temps.  ! 

Anil  a  neat  little  foot  on  a  croquet-ball  blue,  , 

Had  assisted  to  drive  Cupid’s  arrow  well  tlirough ;  i 
Thus  Reginald  Leslie  discovered  full  soon,  ■ 

What  is  meant  but  for  moonshine  may  end  ’neath  , 
the  moon. 

On  the  terrace  one  night  we  found  him  with 
Miss  Home,  I 

Coolly  popping  the  question  pour  paster  le  ' 
tempt. 

Then  to  bachelors  this  little  tale  says,  beware. 

What  begins  but  in  fun  ends  in  Hanover  Square;  ( 
And  Adelaide  Leslie  now  thinks  it  good  fun. 

That  sharp  ones  at  last  are  so  easily  won. 

She  was  married  last  M'eek,  and  is  gone  off  to  \ 
Rome,  I 

On  her  honeymoon  journey  pour  passer  le  I 
temps. 

THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN.  ! 
That  M.  Rochefort,  the  self-styled  Patriotic  | 
Irreconcilable,  is  in  the  pay  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  ! 
that  he  is  to  receive  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  ! 
of  Honor  as  a  recompense  for  his  attacks  on  Im¬ 
perialism  and  good  taste. 

That  Mr.  Tupper  is  superior  as  a  poet  to  Messrs. 
Tennyson  and  Swinburne. 

That  Dion  Boucicault  hat  written  an  original 
drama.  i 

That  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  just  as  infallible  before 
assembling  the  (Ecumenical  Council  as  he  will  be 
after  it  breaks  up. 

That,  though  the  Saturday  Review  is  clever,  it 
is  far  too  genial  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

That  London  is  the  cleanest,  handsomest,  and 
generally  most  magnificent  city  in  the  world. 

That  br.  Cumming  intends  to  prove  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  bis  own  prophecies. 

HARVEY'’S  SAUCE. 

Mr.  Harvey  Lewis,  “  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
will  be  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  next 
Session.”  —  Vide  his  letter. 

The  art  of  politeness.  —  Civil  engineering. 

In.stead  of  keeping  a  poet,  the  London  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Company  has  taken  to  torturing  one.  Its 
“  Siiakespearian  Diary  ”  contains  an  ‘‘  event  ”  for 
each  day,  capped  by  quotations  from  Shakespeare. 
Some  deserve  the  praise  of  ingenuity.  “  A  great 
arithmetician  ”  is  appropriate  to  Mr.  Bidder’s 
birthday,  and  “  Bones  bear  witness”  to  Professor 
Ovven’s,  while  for  Mr.  F.  Buckland’s  we  have 
“  Toads,  bats,  and  beetles  light  upon  you.” 

Being  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  symmetrical 
female  feet.  Will  has  no  objection  to  believe  in  the 
tlieory  of  solar  attraction. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  a  “silver  lining”  to 
a  cloud;  but  Will  thinks  he  knows  a  young  fellow 
or  two  who  would  greatly  prefer  a  silver  lining  to 
their  pockets. 

Will  ronsiders  that  rain  should  run  harmlessly 
off  a  nice  young  lady  and  not  wet  her,  because 
she ’s  a  duck.  Will  hopes  nobody  will  deny  this. 

Will  considers  the  Manx  cats  Mt  an  admirable 
example;  —  They  never  carry  ialet. 


I  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S  PERIOD- 
I  ICALS  FOR  1870. 

FA’KRY  SATURDAY  FOR  1870.  —  New  Series. 
Change  of  Size.  Kiilarged  and  Illustrated. 

The  PublUheri  of  Evert  Saturdat  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  this  popular  journal  will  now  appear  in 
an  entirely  new  form,  and  with  a  most  important  and  at. 
tractive  new  feature,  namely,  first-class  lllustralinns. 

Daring  the  past  four  years,  Evert  Saturdat  has  laid 
Defore  its  reaiiers  a  more  Taried  and  valuable  ri.iumi  of 
foreign  periodical  literature,  and  has  won  a  wider  circuit 
tion  among  all  classes,  than  any  other  eclectic  |>eriislical 
published  in  America.  Though  Evert  Saturdat  has  iu 
Rll  respects  fulfilled  the  design  of  its  projectors,  they  are 
not  willing  to  rest  content  without  making  fresh  clToru  to 
enlarge  its  sphere  and  increase  its  attractions. 

In  commencing  the  new  volume  fur  1870,  the  publisheri 
propose  to  mixlify  the  shape  of  the  Journal,  without  chang. 
ing  its  general  literary  characteristics,  in  onicr  to  add  to 
its  attractions  illustrations  of  the  first  artistic  excellence. 
These  illustrations  will  be  engraved  from  designs  by 
leailing  European  artists,  and  will  embrace  Views  of 
Famous  Places,  Incidents  of  Travel,  Figure- Pieces,  Copies 
of  Celebrated  Paintings,  Studies  of  Street-Life,  and  a 
Gallery  of  Portraits  of  Contemporary  Celebrities,  executed 
with  the  highest  degree  of  finish  known  to  modern  art. 

With  the  unusual  facilities  at  their  disposal,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  may  confidently  predict  that  Etirt  Saturdat  will 
be  a  Journal  of  Choice  Illustratioas  as  well  as  a  Journal 
of  Choice  Reading, 

Evxrt  Saturdat  will,  as  hitherto,  famish  the  Ameriran 
re.'uler  promptly  with  the  most  entertaiuing  and  noteworthy 
articles  in  the  European  |>erindicals,  —  Serial  Tales,  Short 
Stories,  Essays  biographical  and  descriptire.  Poems, 
Notes  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Personal  Gossip,  Literary 
Intelligence,  Facetise,  Popular  Papers  on  Science,  and 
Transl.'itions  from  the  Continental  Magazines. 

By  8;>ecial  arrangement  with  foreign  authors,  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  Evert  Saturdat  are  frequently  able  to  give 
its  readers  many  valuable  pajrers  simultaneously  with 
their  puhlic.ation  abroad. 

The  Publishers  aim  to  commend  it  to  all  classes  of  cul¬ 
tivated  and  intelligent  readers  by  the  freshness  and  va¬ 
riety  of  its  contents. 

Terms  :  —  Single  Number,  10  cents  ;  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  S  5  00  in  ailvance  ;  S4.00  a  year  to  sub«ribcrs  for 
any  other  periodical  published  by  Fields,  Osoood,  A  Co. 

THE  ATL.ANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR  1870.— The  At¬ 
lantic  Montult  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
plan  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  acceptable  to  intelli¬ 
gent  American  readers.  In  view  of  their  relations  with 
the  most  illustrious  writers  in  the  United  States,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  warranted  in  as.suring  their  patrons  that  the 
future  volumes  of  the  Magazine  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
those  already  published  and  will  be  of  general  interest 
and  permanent  value. 

Batard  Tatlor  will  contribute  to  the  Atlantio  for 
1870  a  new  novel  entitled  “Joseph  and  his  Friend.”  It  is 
a  Pennsylvania  story  and  deals  with  the  more  striking 
aspects  of  Pennsylvania  country  life  and  character. 

Da.  1. 1.  Hayes  will  furnish  a  series  of  sketches,  “  Un¬ 
der  the  Midnight  Sun,”  embodying  some  of  the  noteworthy 
experiences  of  his  Arctic  Adventures. 

Gen.  F.  a.  Waleer,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  will 
treat  of  Finances,  TarilTs,  and  related  subjects. 

Sidney  Andrews  (“  Dhon  ”  of  the  Boston  Advertiser) 
will  give  his  impressions  of  “John  Chinaman,”  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  Chinese  in  California. 

The  Atlantic  for  1870  will  contain  a  series  of  valuable 
articles  from  authors  especially  qualified  to  discuss  our 
commercial  relations,  a^  the  needs  of  our  Mechanical 
and  ManuCuturiug  Industries. 

Regular  or  occasional  articles  may  be  expected  from  its 
well-known  corpe  of  writers. 

Terms:  Single  number,  36  cents;  Per  year,  B 4.00  In 
advance  ;  Two  copies,  B  7.00 ;  Five  copies,  S  10.00  ;  Ten 
copies,  B  30.00,  and  S3.00  for  each  additional  copy. 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  FOR  1870.  —  The  following  are 
among  the  features  of  Oca  Yocno  Folks  for  1870 :  — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Wuitnkt,  author  of  “A  Summer  in 
Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life,”  will  contribute  the  leading 
serial  story,  entitled  “  We  Girls:  a  Story  of  Home  Life.” 

Dr.  1.  I.  Hates  will  give  some  graphic  sketches  of  Life 
and  Adventure  in  the  Polar  Regions. 

CoL.  T.  W.  Hioginson  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Beaver,  the  Elephant,  and  other  animals. 

“  Cahlrtom,”  author  of  “  Winning  His  Way,”  will 
contribute  several  papers  relating  whiM  he  saw  in  China 
during  his  recent  tour  of  the  globe. 

Mss.  Agassiz  will  continue  her  account  of  “The  World 
we  live  on.” 

Mr.  T.  B.  Aldeicd,  author  of  the  aniversally  popular 
“Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,”  will  contribute  regularly. 

Mrs.  a.  M.  Diaz,  author  of  the  “William  Henry  Let¬ 
ters,”  will  continue  her  charming  Stories  and  Sketches. 

Mr.  Jamss  Pahton  will  furnish  attractive  articles  upon 
interesting  facts  of  Geography  and  History. 

Mr.  j.  T.  Trowbridge  will  continue  bis  papers  on  ca¬ 
rious  branchts  of  industry. 

Rev.  E.  £.  Hale  will  contribute  a  series  of  articles  en¬ 
titled  “  Letters  to  my  Nephew.” 

Pompeian  Papers.  A  series  of  remarkably  interesting 
papers  on  Pompeii  will  be  given,  telling  how  it  was  buried 
by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  how  it  is  now  being  re¬ 
stored,  and  what  curious  things  are  found  in  the  ruins. 

Renewed  and  constant  effort  will  be  made  the  coming 
year  to  render  Oca  Yocno  Folks  a  welcome  companion 
for  the  Schoolroom.  It  has  already  been  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  as  a  supplementary  reading- 
book,  with  excellent  results.  The  fresh  and  varied  mat¬ 
ter  makes  the  reading  exercises  of  the  school  delightful 
and  interesting  both  to  teacher  and  scholar. 

Dialoocis  and  Actino  Cbakadis,  suitable  for  School 
Exhibitions,  will  be  introduced. 

As  a  special  inducement  to  procure  Clubs  the  Publish¬ 
ers  offer  CASH  PREMIUMS,  from  B  6  to  B  300,  to  those 
who  will  send  the  largest  list  of  new  subscribers  before 
the  first  of  April,  1870.  They  also  offer  CASH  PRIZES, 
from  BIO  to  B^,  for  the  best  Compodtion,  Charades, 
Puzzles,  Rebuses,  etc.,  written  by  subscribers. 

Circulars  in  regard  to  the  Magazine,  and  the  Cash 
Prizes  and  Premiums,  will  be  sent  fret  to  any  address. 

A  Specimen  Copy  sent  fru. 

Terms. — The  price  of  Onr  Young  Folks  is  B  2.00  per 
year.  An  extra  copy  gratis  for  every  five  subscriptions. 
Our  Young  Folks  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  B  6.00  per  year. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  Eilited  by 
Paors.  James  Russell  Lowell  and  E.  W.  GuaNir. — 
Tnz  North  American  Review  has  for  mote  than  fifty 
years  maintaintd  and  advanced  the  standard  of  American 
letters  and  scholarship,  and  has  elucidated  and  defended 
the  principles  on  which  American  institutions  rest.  It 
numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  those  most  emi¬ 
nent  in  America  for  scholarship,  literary  culture,  and 
atatesmanship. 

The  conductors  of  the  Review  aim  to  make  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  persons  of  cultivation,  to  all  who  desire  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  research  and  thought 
in  questions  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature. 

The  North  American  RKview  is  published  quarterly, 
on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October, 
each  number  containing  matter  equal  to  an  ordinary  oc¬ 
tavo  volume. 

TER.MS.  — Six  Dollars  a  year;  Five  Dollars  to  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  any  other  of  F.,  O.,  A  Co.’i  Periodicals  ;  Siogle 
Numbers,  B  1.50.  The  Publishers  pay  the  postage. 

ly  Subacriptioni  thnuld  be  remitted  in  Post-Offici 
Orders  or  in  Dra^  m  Boston  or  Tfew  York,  payable  to 
the  order  of  Fiilds,  Osoood,  A  Co. 

FIELDS,  080<)0D,  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

131  Iremoiit  Street,  Boston. 


January  29,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 
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Applications  for  AdrertlslnB  In 
EVKBY  SATURDAY  should  be  addressed 
to  OEO.  W.  CARR,  care  Messrs.  Fields, 
OsBOod,  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BONDS. 

Tower,  Giddings,  &  Torrey, 

74  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

CHICAGO,  Sewerage,  City  7^  Bonds. 

“  Water  Ijoaii,  “ 

“  River  Improvement,  “ 

“  Municipal,  “ 

BLOOMINGTON,  IlIiiiolM,  City,  10  “ 
PEORIA,  “  “  7  “ 


ALSO, 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids, 

A  Minnesota  7^  K.  R.  Bonds. 

Danville,  Uriianiia,  Bloom* 

ingtoii,  &  Pekin  “ 

Central  R.  R.,  of  Iowa  “  “ 

Interest  on  above  Railroad  Bonds  payable  in  gold,  free 
of  Government  Tax. 

DO  YOUR  OWN  ~PRINTING~ 

WITH  A 

NOVELTY  PRINTING  PRESS. 


»The  only  low-priced  press  ever 
made  that  will  do  good  work. 
No  greater  convenience  can  be 
added  to  any  business  office, 
and  no  more  valuable  means 
of  advertising  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  than  one  of  Uiese 
presses  and  a  few  dollars’ 
worth  of  type.  No  more  useful,  entertaining,  or  instructive 
present  can  be  made  to  any  boy  than  one  of  these  presses 
and  a  small  quantity  of  printing  material.  He  would 
find  it  a  never- failing  source  of  instruction,  pleasure,  and 
pro&t. 

Price  of  Pretises  915,  $30,  932,  950. 

Send  for  fiill  descriptive,  illustrated  circulars  with  testi¬ 
monials  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  color  printing  done  on  the  press,  and  sjiecimen 
sheets  of  Types,  Borders,  Cuts,  Rules,  &c.,  to 

BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Proprietor, 

351  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


24th  edition  of  this  popular  work,  which  has  met  with  so 
much  favor  In  the  past,  is  now  ready.  It  has  been  re-writ¬ 
ten  and  Improved,  printed  with  new  type,  and  on  flne  paper, 
lllnstrated  with  a  beautiful  Lithograph,  and  many  other  flne 
engravings  (torn  nature.  It  contains  AilI  description  and 
the  culture  of  over  1500  leading  varieties  of  Flowers  anil 
Vegetables ;  also  descriptive  list  of  the  novelties  of  the  pres* 
ant  season ;  to  which  is  added  a  collection  of  200  choice 
French  Hybrid  Oladlolua.  This  work,  we  feel  confldent, 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar  one. 

/Vein  Levi  Bartlett,  Warner,  y.  H. 

“  I  have  received  a  copy  of  your  superbly  gotten  up  Ama- 
tonr  Cultivator'a  Guide.  1  think  it  rar  ahead  of  an^hlng 
of  the  kind  ever  before  Issued  flrom  the  American  press." 

Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  K  cents  for  paper 
cover,  and  50  cents  for  tasteflilly  bound  In  cloth. 

WAlSHBURN  dt  CO.,  Boaton,  Ms... 


JOSEPH  aiLLOTT’S 
Celebrated 


STEEL  PENS. 


Bold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  world, 
■very  Packet  bears  the  fae-Simlle  of  bis  Signature. 


MAiRirAomn’s  Wianoimi, 

»1  JOHN  BIREET,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  OILLOTT  *  SOUS*. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS’  | 

i 

AMERICAN 

PliLISrO-FOIlTES  I 

1 

I 

Triumphant  over  all  the  World!  | 


HATE  RECErVEB  | 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS.  I 

i 

I  IN  EVERY  INSTANCE  ] 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD,  | 

I  ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITOB8, 

i 


j  The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 


*A40  Washington  St.^  Boston.  I 

11  East  14lh  St.,  New  York.  | 

LEACH  &  GREENE, 

Manufacturers  of,  and  Dealers  in  | 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  ! 

Triiasea,  Supportera,  Hlioulcirr*  Brncea,  ' 
Elnatic  Stpcklnga,  Knee-Capa,  | 

and  Beits.  i 

APPARATCS  FOR  WEAKNESS  AND  DEFORMITIES  I 
MADE  TO  MEASURE  ! 

to  meet  the  re<|uirements  of  each  case.  I 

A  lady  in  attendance.  ! 

No.  1  HAMILTON  PLACE,  j 

Opposite  Park  St.  Church,  BOSTON,  MASS.  | 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 

311  WMhinftoQ  St..  New  York. 


SAPOLIO 


CLEASS  _ 

WINDOWS. 
MARBLE. 

KNIVES. 

POI.ISHES 

TIN-WARE, 
lRON.STEEL,dcO. 
Trade  supplied  by  STEDMAN,  THAYER,  k  CO..  Boston. 


SOUTHMAYO’S  CONFECTIONERY. 


The  citizens  of  Boston  may  rest  assured  that  all  confec¬ 
tionery  of  our  manufacture  is  STRICTLY  PURE, 
and  made  of  the  very  best  materials  that  can  be  procured, 
without  regard  to  cost. 


HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  MARRIAGE; 

OR, 

POLYGAMY  &  MONOGAMY. 

By  a  Christian  Philosopher. 

One  vol.  12mo.  Cloth, . $1.25. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers. 

JAMES  CAMPBELU,  Publiahsr, 

18  Tremont  Stre^  Boston,  Mass. 

DO  iToUR^OWnT PMNTING. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BF.ST 

PORTABLE  PRESSES. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 

Price  of  Presses,  S  8,  $  12,  S 16.  Offices,  $15,  $  20,  $  30. 
Send  for  a  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

15  Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHELAN’S  LATEST  IMPROVED 

COMBINATION  CUSHIONS  are  applied  to  the 
billiard  tables  in  the 

AMERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON. 

The  Messrs.  Rice  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  houses 
in  the  country. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

0^  Published  with  the  Author’s  sanction. 

Complete  in  2  vols.  12mo.  Cloth,  $3.50, 

Half  Calf,  S  7.00. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  dc  CO.,  Boston. 

$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  agents  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWINO  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitek  elike  m  iotk  sides, 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  further  particulars  address 
THE  WILSON  SEWINO  MACHINE  CO., 
_ Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Hass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Ho.  _ 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY¬ 
WHERE.  Brown’s  Patent  Double  Cone  Ventilating 
Damper  rives  the  most  heat  with  the  least  fneL  No 
express  ehargsa.  Send  for  circular. 

O.  K.  BBIOOS  dt  CO., 

184  Waahington  8t,  New  York. 


BONDS. 

City,  Railroad,  and  State  Bonds. 


We  offer  for  sale 

City  of  Cambridge  6a,  Water  Loan 
Chicago  78,  Water  or  Sewerage. 

Cincinnati  7.308,  Sewerage  Bonds. 

St.  Louis  68,  Sewerage  and  MnnicipaL 
State  of  Maine  68,  due  1880. 

State  of  New  Hampshire  68. 

Easteim  R.  R.  68,  Registered  Bonds,  flree  of  U.  S. 
Tax. 

Vt.  Central  dt  Tt.  Canada  8  per  cent  Bonds,  free 
of  U.  8.  Tax. 

Union  Pacific  6  per  cent  Gold  Bonda 
Central  Pacific  6  “  a  « 

Western  Pacific  6  “  «  « 


Subscriptions  received  for  ths 

Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa,  7  per  cent  Gold  Bonds,  a 
95.  Interest  payable  in  gold,  free  of  U.  S.  Tax. 
ChlUicothe  di  Brunswick  8  per  cent  Bonds,  free 
of  U.  8.  Tax.  Principal  and  intereit  guaranteed  by 
North  Missouri  Railrwtd. 

The  highest  market  rates  will  be  allowed  on  all 
Government  Bonds  received  in  exchange. 

Communications  by  mail,  express,  or  telegraph  will  re* 
eeive  immediate  attention. 


BREWSTER,  SWEET,  Oc  CO., 

40  STATE  STREET. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


FEBRUARY,  1870. 


ARTICLES  AND  WRITERS. 

Joiscph  and  his  Friend.  II.  Batzro  Tatlor. 
Rhyme  slaycth  .Shame,  Willum  Morris. 

Tlie  Pressure  upon  Congress.  James  Partor. 
Quafl*. 

Winter  Woods.  OsoROZ  Coopxr. 

The  Value  of  .Xccldeut.  Charles  A.  Coluss. 
Father  Meriel's  Bell.  J.  K.  Hosmer. 

Risk. 

The  Street.Cries  of  New  York.  Charles  Daw- 
sox  Sbaxlt. 

-Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  III.  Mrs.  Crlia 
Thaxter. 

The  Way  to  Sing.  itcLSX  Hrxr. 

Life  in  the  Brick  Moon.  £.  £.  Hals. 

Wo  Lee,  and  his  Kinsfolk.  Sidxet  Axdrews. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Hexet  Wilson. 

Reviews  and  Literary  Notices. 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Poblishen, 

BOSTON. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 


FOB 


FEBRUARY,  1870. 


CONTENTS. 

AVe  Girls:  A  Home  Story.  By  5Irs.  A.  D.  T. 
WiiiTXET.  With  an  Initial  Letter  and  Illustration,  by 
John  J.  Harlit. 

Chap.  II.  Amphibious. 

Oiir  Menagerie.  I.  By  T.  W.  Higgixsox.  With 
nine  Illustrations  from  drawings,  by  H.  W.  Herrick. 
Beavers. 

Snow  (Poem).  By  Rose  Terrt.  With  a  full-page  H- 
lustration,  by  Jessie  Ccrtis. 

Burton  and  the  Baby.  By  Helix  C.  Weeks. 
With  an  Illustration,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Hallock. 

Mr.  Clarence  at  the  Capital.  By  J.  T.  Taow- 
bridge.  With  four  Illustratious,  by  S.  S.  Kilbcrx. 

A  Clean  Sweep.  By  Cabouxe  Acgcsta  Howard. 
With  a  fuU-page  Hlustration,  by  S.  Ettixgs,  Jr. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat  (Poem).  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Leak.  With  two  Illustrations,  by  J.  H.  How¬ 
ard.. 

Jack’s  Victory.  II.  By  Isaac  I.  Haybs.  With  an 
Illustration,  by  S.  Ettixob,  Jr. 

How  Battles  are  Fought.  By  Major  Traverse. 
With  four  Illustrations,  by  A.  K.  Wacd. 

II.  Fighting  for  Forts. 

Mrs.  MacGarret’s  Tea-Party.  By  Mr.-<.  A.  >L 
Diaz. 

The  Evening  Lamp.  With  Hlnstrations,  from  De¬ 
signs  by  Correspondents. 

Onr  Letter  Box.  Containing  a  Prize  Composition, 
by  Loms  E.  IIamiltox.  —  “  An  Evening  Amuse¬ 
ment,”  by  L.  D.  N.  —  A  description  of  a  New  Year’s 
Ere  in  Germany,  and  Letters  from  Correspondents. 


%*  For  sale  by  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Pnblishen,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  O.,  k  Co.’b  Fublicatioiis. 


NOW  BEADY. 


!  I. 

LIFE  OF  RUFUS  CHOATE 

NEW  EDITION. 

By  S.  G.  Bbown,  President  of  Hamiltoo  College. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  S  2.50. 

i  ir. 

I  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

I  CENTENARY  EDITION. 

\  In  Twenty-Five  Monthly  Yolunes. 

Crown  8va.  Price,  $  1.75  etch. 

Vol.  I.  Now  Ready. 

In  Tiew  of  the  Centenary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  birthday 
'  which  takes  place  on  the  15th  August,  1871,  the  present 
I  New  Edition  of  the  Wsverley  Novels  has  been  issued. 

The  publishers  have  endeavored,  in  this  edition,  to 
supply  a  want  which  hai  often  been  expressed  for  a  set 
I  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  printed  in  a  leribte  type,  yet 
j  bandy  in  siae,  —  and,  to  secure  this  end,  a  special  type 
I  has  been  cast  for  the  purpoae. 

The  works  have  been  carefully  compared  with  the 
I  Author’s  interleaved  copy  oontaining  hii  manuscript  notes 
I  and  eorreetioDS  ;  and  from  this  source  several  annotations 
j  of  considerable  interest  have  been  obtained,  wUefa  have 
I  not  before  been  published.  A  special  Gkmary  hat  been 
added  to  such  of  the  novels  ss  require  it,  and  each  volnms 
;  will  contain  a  separate  Index. 

I 

I  III. 

GROTE’S 

I  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

I  NEW  EDITION. 

;  Id  12  vols.  Post  8vo.  With  Portrait,  Map,  and  Plans. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready,  $  2J)0  each. 

I 

I  LITTLE,  BROWN,  CO., 

I  110  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

!  THE 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

FOB 

!  JANUARY,  1870. 

CONTENTS. 

I  Art.  I.  The  Let-Alone  Principle.  Sniox  Niw- 

I  COMB. 

II.  Indian  Migrations.  Lewd,  H.  Morgan. 

I  III.  An  Ancient  Creed.  Karl  Bund. 

I  IV.  Railway  Problems  In  1869.  Charles 
!  F.  Adams,  Jr. 

V.  The  Ecclesiastical  Crisis  in  Englanil. 
OuLDwix  Smith. 

VI.  The  Treasury  Reports.  Oaxaurl  Brad- 
FORO. 

VII.  Critical  Notices. 

TERMS.  —  9  6.00  a  year  ;  $  5  00  to  a  subscriber  for 
'  any  other  of  Fields,  Osgood,  k  Co.’s  Periodicals. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  k  CO.,  Pablishrn, 

I  BOSTON. 

TWENTIETH  THOUSAND!!! 


THE  HOLY  GHAIL. 

By  AIIHED  lENKTSON. 

AUTHOR'S  COPYRIGHT  EDITION. 

rniform  with  “  Idyls  of  the  King,”  bound  in  cloth,  9 1.00. 
Uniform  with  Farriugford  Tsnnyson,  paper,  25  cents. 
Uniform  with  the  HeJf-Dellar  Tennyson,  10  cents. 

“The  knightly  days  of  Arthur  live  again,  embodied  in 
immortal  verse,  and  cannot  die  or  darken  for  all  time. 

. As  long  as  beauty  has  power  to  hold  the  human 

eye,  so  long  these  stories  must  be  deathless.”  —  Bnfale 
Ceurier. 


*,*  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELIW,  OSGOOD,  dk  CO.,  Bostoa. 


’ EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


[January  29, 18T0. 


CHRISTIAN  REGISTER. 


THE  OLDEST 


UNITARIAN  WEEKLY 


IN  THE  COENTHY. 


Taz  Register  has  noir  entered  upon  its  fiftieth  year, 
hut  calls  upon  its  readers  eveiywliere  to  bear  witness  that 
it  has  not  as  yet  shown  a  single  gray  hair,  or  lost  any  of 
■111  vitality  of  its  youth  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  never  Was  so 
strong  and  healthy  as  now,  in  proof  of  which  the  Pnb- 
liiihcrs  point  roost  satisfactorily  to  its  subscription  list 

It  conticues  to  furnish  its  readers  with  a  sermon  every 
week,  srtieles  from  all  the  leading  writers  of  the  Unitarian 
deiinmiiiation,  full  reports  of  meetings,  religious  intelli¬ 
gence,  kc.,  &c.,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  first  class  religious 
itiid  family  iiewspa])er. 

Toriiis,  $  3.00  iMT  year,  iii  advance. 


I  i  j  M'ishing  to  at  least 

_ :  HOt'BLE  ITS  CIRCULATION 

EXFERIENTIA  DQCBT.  ,  I  Publishers  offer  a  premium  list 

Mastkr  George  (irhisiiers).  “I  say!  Kitty!  ILis  Mamma  been  tcllinj;  yon  she’d  give  you  ‘.I  lovely  s/ioonfal  of  delicious  cmrattl  jelly,  *‘*’*''****y' ®“'’P"*®^>  “  “*1 

O  so  nice,  so  vsnv  nice’f" 

Miss  Kittv.  “  Ess !  Cullen’  jellv !  G  so  ni’,  so  wtUv  ni’  !  ”  ■  ' 

Master  George.  “THEN  DON’T  TAKE  IT!”  ’  PREIIlUiflS 


THE  NURSERY. 

A  Magazine  for  Youngest  Readers. 


This  nnriralled  Maguioe,  begun  January,  1867,  enters 
upon  its  seventh  roluiDe,  January,  1870,  with  a  largely 
iacrea^  circulatioo  and  many  additional  attractions,  in 

ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

the  novelty  and  variety  which  have  made  it  so  great  a  | 
fevorlte  in  former  years  will  be  kept  up  with  increased  | 
spirit,  as  we.  have  made  arrangements,  through  a  SPU  i 
CIAL  AGENT  IN  EUROPK,  to  procure  for  ns  all  that  it 
freshest  and ‘best  from  those  artists  whose  specialty  is  to 
make  drawings  of  and  for  children.  ! 

Original  designs  by  (Mci'a  Pletscb,  and  some  of  our 
best  American  artists,  have  already  been  i>rocured  ;  and 
to  these  we  shall  add  many  of  the  clioicest  pngluctions 
of  Faouctf,  BiLuaG8,'Miss  IIuMpuarr,  Fbomkht,  Weir, 
OiLBtn,  HoceBTOB,  and  Baeses.  The  Pictorial  Charms 
of  the  work  cannot  fail  to  continue  to  delight  all  lovers  of 
art,  as  well  as  young  children.  The  fresh  and  original 

LITERARY  CONTENTS 

will  be  prepared  with  the  care  that  has  won  for  “The 
Mnrsery the  confidence  and  enthusiastic  commendation 
of  so  many  intelligent  parent*,  as  the  best  magazine  ever 
pnbliabed 

FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

Besides  the  Old  Favorites, 

Uncle  Charles.  Marion  liouelaK,  Kmily  Car¬ 
ter.  Ida  Fay.  Alfred  Nelvvyii,  Anna 
UvluKSton.  Aunt  Clara,  A 
Papa,  &c., 

we  have  secured  other  contributors  of  distinguished  merit, 
who  have  shown  a  marked  talent  for  writing  for  the  young. 

No  family  in  which  the  inteliectual  wants  ef  children 
are  cared  for  should  be  without  “The  Nnrsery,”  as  it  is 
the  best  of  all  aids  in  teaching  to  read,  and  inspiring  a 
taste  for  letters  and  art. 


THE  EMPIRE  MUTUAL 


Terms,  91.50  a  year,  in  advance;  15  cts. 
a  single  number.  A  liberal  discount  to 
clubs.  Premiums  Riven  for  new  sul>- 
scribers.  Nample  number,  10  cts. 


ADDBFAS  THE  PUBLISHER, 

JOHN  L..  SHOKEV, 

13  TTashington  Street,  Boston. 

OPALINE 
or  the  Teeth,  Gums, 
and  Breath. 

OPALINE 
is  reliable,  eflicient, 
and  convenient. 

OPALINE 
is  sold  by  Druggists 
and  dealers  thi^gh- 
out  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

OPALINE 

is  recommended  by 
physicians  and  den¬ 
tists.  Use  no  other 
dentifrice. 

Inventor  and  pro¬ 
prietor,  Cbas.  K. 
-PavET,  Dentist, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Agents !  Read  This  ! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  930  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
esaamiition,  to  sell  oar  new  wnndertal  inventions. 
Address,  M.  WAONIB  A  00..  Harshall,  Mich. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

G.  HILTON  SCKIBNKR,  Psesidest, 

SIDNEY  W,  CKOFUT,  Seceet.vbv. 

HEADLEY  &  CLARY, 

Managers  New  England  Branch, 

3*i  5VASIIIXGTON  STHEET,  BOSTON. 

Mark  the  Liheril  ud  Stron;  Features  of  (he  Empire. 

All  Policies  Nob-Fdbfeitable. 

All  Policies incoii<»(a6fe  for  any  cause  ezeepling  fraud. 

All  restrictions  on  Trued  and  Rrsideuce  removed,  and 
no  i>crm!t3  required  ;  experieuce  and  statistics  proving 
them  to  be  unnecessary,  while  they  are  vexatious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  to  the  insured  ;  and  no  extra  charge  for 
IVomen,  or  any  class  of  ordinary  risks. 

JVb  accumulation  of  interest  increasing  annual  pre¬ 
miums. 

Dividends  on  the  Progressice  Plan,  and  also  upon  the 
Onarantee  Interest  Plan.  These  are  declared  annually. 

The  Empire  stands  alone  in  the  simple  justice  of  incon¬ 
testable  policies  in  case  of  snicide,  death  for  crime,  or  by 
accidental  cause  of  any  kind. 

It  lias  also  adopted  Massachusetts  law  in  full. 

WHAT  SAYS  THE  PRESS  f 

“  The  Empire  has  had  a  remarkable  success.  It  pre¬ 
sents  strong  features,  and  it  is  believed  has  no  rival  in  its 
claims  to  public  confidence.”  —  Boston  Journal. 

“  This  company  is  a  great  success  ;  the  result  of  able, 
economical,  and  reliable  management.  Its  exhibit  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  ail  interested  in  the  great  enter¬ 
prise  of  life  insurance.  The  Empire  has  no  superior  in 
the  country.”  —  Boston  Pest. 

“It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  apeak  of  this 
company.  Iti  remarkable  success  shows  that  good  man¬ 
agement  and  energy  are  at  the  base  of  the  enterprise. 
The  truth  is,  the  company  has  adopted  the  best  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  day  in  its  organization.  We  need  only  say 
that  the  names  of  those  who  have  inveatigated  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  company  and  made  investments  in  a  pol¬ 
icy,  are  snlBcient  to  give  it  confidence  with  the  public.” 
—  N.  E.  Inswrmnee  Oaiette. 

tr  Call  or  send  for  circulars,  references,  Ac. 

Agenits  of  clutntcter  wanted  In  New  Eng¬ 
land, 


BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

manuf.vctlrers  of 

Walnut  diaiiibcr 

Sets, 

WHICH,  FOR 

STYLE,  ELEGANCE,  AND  QUALITY, 

ARE  UNSURPASSED. 

Manufactory:  EAST  CAMBRIDGE,  Mass. 
S.tLI-;SKOOMS  AND  OFFICE: 
HAYMAKKET  .SQITARE,  BOSTON. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES.  — Buyers 

I  of  Watches  at  retail  should  be  on  their  guard  against 
buying  watches  repreecnteil  as  “  American,”  and  which 
are  usually  advertised  in  connectiou  with  the  words 
“  Oroide,”  “  Imitation  Gold,”  sod  other  words  calculated 
,  to  attract  attention.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten,  such  watches 
,  are  spurious,  as  our  genuine  movements  are  seldom,  if 
I  ever,  put  into  anything  but  solid  gold  or  silver  cases. 

Large  numbers  of  these  worthless  watches  bear  colorable 
'  imitations  of  our  trade-marks.  To  avoid  imposition,  buy- 

I  era  who  do  not  know  responsible  Jewellers  should  first 

i 

!  procure  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  different  styles  of 
watches  made  by  the  American  Watch  Company  of  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.  The  catalogue  contains,  in  addition,  much 
useful  iufiirmation  to  watch-buyers.  Address 

BOBBINS  St  APPLETON,  General  Agents, 
182  Broadway,  New  York. 

NEWEST  AND  BEST. 


WEED  LOOK  STITCH  K 


“  Family  Favorite  ’  ’  Sewing  Machine. 

Awanled  Highest  Prize  at  Paris,  1867  ;  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Inatitute,  New  York,  1863,  and  at  Maryland 
institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Effectiveness  in  executing 
light  and  heavy  work. 

It  >8  not  equalled  by  any  other  Machine. 
Agents  wanted  in  ail  unocenpied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
349  AVaahinKton  St.,  Boston; 

913  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct, 

FOR  FAMILY  USE  —  simple,  eJksap,  rtHable,  KlilTt 
EVSETTBiRa.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple  stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTINH 
MACHINE  00.,  Bath,  Ma,  or  1T9  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

1870. 

We  will  give  to  any  person  sending  us  ONE  NEW 
SUBSCRIBER,  and  the  money  tlierefor  (93.00),  a  copy 
of 

Any  Book  PubllHlied  In  Boston, 
the  price  of  which  does  not  exceed  9 1  50. 

For  TWO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  and  six  dollars,  we 
will  give  any  two  of  tlie  above  books,  and  so  on. 

Tie  postage  or  express  charge  mxst  in  all  cases  be  paid 
bp  the  receieer. 

We  liave  also  made  arrangemenU  to  club  with  some  of 
the  best  magazines  and  weeklies,  both  for  old  and  yoong, 
in  the  country,  at  prices  but  little  iu  a>lvaoce  of  the  cost 
of  cither. 

This  offer  is  made  ONLY  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS’ 
and  is  intended  either  for  persons  who  subscribe  them¬ 
selves,  or  for  any  old  subscribers  who  shall  send  us  the 
new,  provided  their  names  are  not  already  on  the  books 
of  the  magazine  or  weekly  which  they  shall  select. 

With  lliis  understanding  we  will  supply  for  one  year  — 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REOISTER  and  OLD  AND  NEW 
for  #  5.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  either  HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  or  BAZAR,  for  95.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REOISTER  and  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY  for  96.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  HEARTH  AND 
HOME  for  9  5.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  NEW  ENGLAND 
FARMER  (weekly)  for  94.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REOISTER  and  WESTERN  RU¬ 
RAL  (Weekly)  for  94.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  AGRICULTURIST 
for  93.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REOISTER  and  YOUTH’S  COM¬ 
PANION  (weekly)  for  93.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  OUR  YOUNG 
FOLKS  for  93.50. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  RIVERSIDE 
MAGAZINE  for  93.75. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  STUDENT  AND 
SCHOOLMATE  for  9  3.00. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  and  MERRY’S  MU¬ 
SEUM  for  93.00.  1 

By  Nxw  SnsoxiBzas  we  mean  only  those  whose 
names  have  not  been  oo  our  books  for  at  least  one  year. 
Premitms  eanset  be  given  for  any  others. 


An  additional  charge  of  fifty  cents  will  be  made  for  all 
papers  delivered  by  carrier. 

,  ■  Address  all  letters  to 

The  Christian  Register  Association, 

4‘.I  (formerly  tl6>  Chaunoy  Street, 

BOSTON. 

Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Wskbi 
Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 


